




















I Used My Education 


Told by a Full-Biooded American Indian Girl, Graduate ot Mt. Holyoke 


N the afternoon of Tuesday, June 
7, 1925, the day on which I receiv- 
ed my degree, I boarded the train 


By RUTH MARGARET MUSKRAT 


Member of Faculty, Haskell Instsiute 


to a Dean of Women until that summer, 
nor did I dream until then, that there are 
so many unadjusted girls beyond the age 


for Oklahoma and a job. Three 
days later, at nine o’clock A. M. I left the 
train at the little college town of Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, and by ten o’clock of the 
same day I had started to work on my 
summer's position as Dean of Women of 
the Northeastern State Teacher’s College 
of Oklahoma. I was two weeks 


plished in that summer—I know I gave to 
that college every ounce of strength and 
every waking thought during that nine 
weeks I served as her dean, and I know 
that to one person, at least, the experience 
was invaluable. I never dreamed of the 
possibility for personal work that comes 


of seventeen. The very first thing that 
was given me to do on the day I arrived 
was to help out a girl who had placed her- 
self in extreme need of help. She had been 
dismissed from the College, but she was 
still staying around the campus because 
she had no other place to go, no home, 

except where she worked for her 








late, and work had piled up. All 


board, and no money at all. It is 


kinds of cases had been deferred 
until I arrived. But I knew the 


How The Story Came Into Being 


surprising what one can do when it 
is absolutely necessary to act at 


town, the history of the school, and é6qN 1925 I offered a prize of $1000 to the graduate of Mount once. Everything looked so hope- 


most of the faculty (because I had 
held the same position two years 
before), and it was not very dif- 
ficult to find a place to plunge in. 

The school has a unique history 
which helped me to fit in at once. 
Prior to 1907 at the cessation of our 
tribal autonomy, the college had been 
owned and operated by the Cherokee 
Nation for the Cherokee Indian stu- 
dents. Although now it is operated 
by the State of Oklahoma, and a vast 
majority of the students are white, 
still there are a number of mixed 2 


at college. 


as far as possible. 
to their various communities. 


Holyoke College who would convince a committee by a re- 
port made to it, that'she, the graduate had made the best use of 
the knowledge and capacity acquired at college for the benefit of 
her companions at home, who had no chance to attend college. 

I told the graduates that they had no right to waste their 
acquirements for mere selfish ee oe owed it 
to their Alma Mater and to their community to disseminate as 2 senenses : i 
widely as possible what they had absorbed during their four years her expenses paid through the 


I urged upon them the duty they owed to their less favored 
sisters and to the State or those people who had endowed and 
were supporting the college—to spread the benefits of education 
I told them to be ambassadresses of learning 
It was rather nice that of the re- 
ports submitted the best was that of a full blooded Indian, a real 
American, a genuine “aborigine.”—Henry Morgenthau, Sr. 


less because the whole town stood 
solid in outrage against the girl. 
But I did get her into a hospital 
through the aid of the Salvation 
Army in a neighboring city, got 


County Attorney, without any pub- 
licity, and then found her a job 
after she was able to work again. 
And I am sure that she was more 
able afterward to meet diff cult sit- 
uations when they arose. This was 
not a typical case, for I had no 
other so apparently hopeless, but 








blood Indian students, and the citizens 
of the town are all descended from the old 
aristocratic families of the Cherokee Nation. 
Thus, you see, I had pretty solid backing for 
what I had to do. The college had had a 
Dean of Women before I came, of course, but her 
duties as Dean were only incidental in a rather heavy 
teaching schedule, and the conception of the duties 
of a Dean, from the President on down were very 
vague and undetermined. I must confess that my 
own ideas of the matter were somewhat hazy, but I 
did know something of what a Dean ought to do, 
and I had Miss Purington as a model—and ignorant 
as I was, I rushed right in. Whatever was accom- 





Wide World (c) 


Miss Ruth Margaret 
Muskrat, the winner 
of the $1000 award 
offered te the 1925 
graduating class of 
Movnt Holyoke. The 
pictures on the left 
and right show some 
of Miss Muskrat’s 
students at Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas. This school 
Is exclusively for the 
education of fndians. 


there was a chance to help so many 
girls by giving them understanding, advice, and sym- 
pathy at the right time. 

One of the most difficult things I had to do was 
to change certain housing conditions. The students 
boarded out in town and roomed in private homes 
in the village. Through some lack of oversight or 
negligence there were numerous cases of boys and 
girls rooming at the same place. The President and 
I agreed that this ought to be changed. Some of 
the townspeople resented my interference in what 
they considered a personal matter. But the Presi- 
dent stood back of me, and by the end of the sum- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The Season’s Work Progresses 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


HE week ending July 17 was a good 

one for farm work and hence a very 

busy one. Haying and cultivation of 

hoe crops were the principal jobs, but 
spraying and cabbage setting also occupied 
considerable time. With every day a good 
working day much progress was made. It 
was a warm week and the long days of heavy 
work make the Sunday just 
ahead an unusually wel- 
come day,of rest. 

More hay was gathered 
into the barns this second 
week in July than has been 
harvested all season to 


date. And yet much re- 
mains uncut—I should say 
twenty-five percent = or 
more. Generally the crop 
seems to be pretty good. 





It has thickened up and 
grown a lot in the last two 
or three weeks. Yields of course, vary with 
fields and even parts of fields but there are 
fields that are giving two or more big loads 
per acre. In this section the hay crop seems 
to be turning out tonnage than early 
forecasts indicated. 

Our alfalfa seedings were very 
The old alfalfa sod gave its usual good yield 
as it came through the winter uninjured. But 
last season’s seedings were quite badly injur- 
ed especially where stubble and weeds were 
light and little protection afforded. This was 
generally on the knolls and after peas where 
weeds had been cut last season. In the runs 
and lower ground—all well drained of course 
—where vegetation afforded more protection 
the crop was fine. It is certainly a pleasure 
to harvest a good crop of alfalfa. Its fine 
texture, heavy yield, and green color with 
leaves held as when well cured, make it very 


M. C. BuRRittT 


more 


variable. 


By M. C. BURRITT 


attractive, as a neighbor remarked, almost good 
enough for humans to eat. 

Cabbage setting has continued right up to 
the end of the week. I never saw such a large 
acreage of cabbage in this particular section. 
The stand is generally good, although quite 
a number of fields planted just before days of 
hot sun and drying winds suffered quite heavy 
losses with consequent thin stands. Most of 
the plantings have now had one or two culti- 
vations, have a good ho'd and are growing 
well. Tomatoes have at least got started and 
are growing but with such a late start are 


hardly likely to make as good a crop as last 


year. The stand is none too good either. 

Early Richmond cherries have been picked 
this week. Montmorencys are ripening fast 
and will probably be ready by the end of next 
The yield while fairly good is rather 
Apples are growing 
where well 


week, 
below that of last year. 


fast and are apparently clean 








First Burctar—Not a thing worth takin’, Charlie. 
Don’t it make ye sore? 
“YVeh—let's let that mouse outa the trap.”"—JUDGE 














sprayed but considerable scab has put in an 
appearance in unsprayed orchards. The out- 
look continues to be for a big crop in Western 
New York but not, I think, as large as was 
indicated at first. 

The market situation continues to be a cause 
of anxiety. Reports on both apples and cab- 
bage indicate large crops the country over, and 
this undoubtedly means difficulties in selling 
and consequent low prices. With present high 
costs of production this means little or noth 
ing left for the grower. In this situation qual- 
ity and good market outlets will count heavily, 
This is where a good cooperative organization 
may prove very helpful. I should not have 
planted so many—if any—cabbage this year, 
without such an assured outlet. In the case 
of apples, they are likely to move very slowly 
and at low prices through local dealers because 
of the heavy losses on last season’s holdings. 

Inside the house the canning season for 
fruits and vegetables is on again and a hard 
hot job it is. Peas, greens, strawberries and 
cherries, have all been stored away on the 
cellar shelves for next winter’s use. It is the 
anticipation now of how good they will taste 
then that keeps the housewife at the job in 
this hot weather. 





New York Central Exhibit at County Fairs 


HE managements of a number of county 
fairs in New York State have arranged with 
the New York Central Railroad to show a series 
o fmoving pictures in a tent at the fairs. The 
fairs at which this exhibit will be a feature are: 
Orange County Fair, Middletown, N. Y., Aug. 
16 to 21; St. Lawrence County Fair, Canton, 
N. Y., Aug. 24 to 27; Columbia County Fair, 
Chatham, N. Y., Sept. 6 to 10; Franklin County 
Fair, Malone, N. Y., Sept. 14 to 17; Niagara 
(Continued on page 9) 


What a Woman Can Do With Poultry 


For One Who Likes It and Is Clever, It Means a Living and Sometimes More 


URING the past month a will was 
probated in the surrogate’s court at 
Riverhead, Suffolk County, Long Is- 
land, which assigned to the heirs of 
an aged woman, a former school teacher, the 


sum of $8,000. There is nothing unusual in 


a woman willing that amount to her loved 

’ Rae methine very remarkable 
ones but there is something very relharnabdic¢ 
in her achievements. It is said that at the age 


of 65 she went into the poultry business and 
made a decided success of it, adding considerably 
to her resources. It goes to show what a woman 
can do with poultry. 

When I first heard of the story it seemed ex- 
tremely singular but later reflection 
brought to mey mind that there 

¥ ast 


’ t men Who 


are any numlx oO 





have made and = are mak 2 
very co ortable livu With 

] k of a ‘ I ‘ 
tral ( \ ) 

ago | ht litt! te l 
few t und = «dol started 
in the hen bu Previot 
she had absolutely ( ence 
Te l e i 74 ( 

ably lL A tle 
or nothiut rot the Fainic but by care 
ful study and close observation 
she has so perfected her knowledge 
that she is well established. Very 
el ver! he harmonized that which 
shu ul and the practical hints she 
heard and observed from those 
farmers who hac alre ady prove! their 
ability as poultrymen. 


By FRED W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


tion of Long Island a very fine old lady who help- 
ed support herself very nicely with a flock of Light 
Brahmas. It may seen unusual that she should 
select a meat bird where eggs would be the 
natural product to sell. But she had a pur 
pose in sticking to that fine breed of heavy 
fowls. It happened that she was the only per- 
son in that part of the county who kept Light 
Brahamas and when the neighbors or passers- 
by saw those magnificent big, well filled hens 
and roosters they could not help but picture 


in their mind‘s eye a bountiful dinner, fricassee 
or roast in which only one bird was concerned, 
Most everybody kept Leghorns and it took 
two or three to satisfy the appetites of the fam- 
ily. And so it was that that old lady had all 
she could do to supply the demand for setting 
eggs which brought a good price. When it came 
time to dispose of her surplus young stock they 
also brought a good price. 

Yes, there are any number of women who 
are making a success with hens, Readers of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will recall interesting 
articles by Mrs. Floyd Owens of Painted Post, 
N. Y., Mrs. Doxtater of Evans Mills, Mrs. 
Thompson of Canada and others. 
They will recall how Mrs. Owens 
started with a single hatching and 
how according to her last article 








she and Mr. Owens have dur- 
ing the last year included in 
their business one of the mam- 
moth Jamesway incubators. Mrs, 


Doxtater has made a singular suc- 
cess with turkeys and Columbian 
Wyandottes. 

Some will ask, “What are the pre- 
requisites?” In the first place a 
body has to like hens. It is not so 
much the choice of the breed as the 
individuals but to stick to the 
job, observe the practice of people 
who have made a success and 
and study current developments most 
diligently. Poultry farming accords 
ing to book methods is bound to fail. 
There has to be practical exe 
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Women and the Fairs 


What Are Women Doing and Thinking?---Go to the Fair and See 


HAT has happened to the “ladies” 
exhibit at the fair, county or state 
as the case may be? Is there eager 
competition with an overflow of 
entries or is it a scramble at the last minute to 
fill up empty and forlorn show cases and 
shelves? It seems that during late years I have 
seen more yawning emptiness than overflow 
and—since there is some 
cause for almost every- 
thing—there must be a 
reason or reasons for 
this state of affairs. 
Perhaps woman’s hand 
is losing its cunning at 
baking or at butter and 
cheese-making. Or may- 
be she does not piece the 
quilts she once did nor 
weave the 
coverlets 


By GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT 


Household Editor American Agriculturist 


my opinion, should be an easy and natural ex- 
pression of the life of the people exhibiting 
there. Anything which is forced or made 
purely for exhibit purposes strains the point 
and creates an unnatural atmosphere. Things 
which are shown should be either useful or 
beautiful—a combination of both if possible. 
Think how many freakish things would be 
barred automatically if such a rule were en- 
forced. 

In fact a thorough revision of many prem- 
itn lists would be a fine thing, placing proper 
emphasis upon the home activities of today, 
and giving due prominence to what is worth 
preserving of former days. Most fair commit- 
tees are composed of men. Fortunately some 





of them have turned to the right source for 
help—namely, women who know what women 
are doing and what makes a good exhibit. 
Others, not knowing much about such things, 
have let the thing drift until their women’s 
exhibits have become neither as beautiful nor 
as educational as they should be. 

But no fair committee alone can make a suc- 
cessful exhibit if the women do not rise to the 
occasion and send in the material to be shown, 

Canned foods always hold a prominent place 
because they look well for a long time and 
really represent housewifely skill in prepara- 
tion. Uniform containers, neatly labelled, ar- 
ranged in neat groups or orderly rows, never 
fail to catch the visitor’s eye at once. 

Fruit or vegetables should be in first class 
condition for canning, should be uniform size, 
good color, and packed in the most economi- 

cal way possible. The liquid in 
= which the food is canned should 





we find list- 
ed on some 
of the old 
premium 
books. 
Well, 
what of it, if all this has come to 
pass? Having judged at a few 
fairs myself 1 am committed to 
the belief that the women of the 
younger generation fall far short 
of the standards of baked stuffs 
that our elders have and practice. 
I do not blame any one for this, 
just merely state it as a belief. 
But when it comes to the other 
items mentioned, modern farm 





Grace Watkins Huckett 





be free from cloudiness and of the 
right density. 

Jellies, marmalades, and _pre- 
serves have standards which the 
judges will consider. A _ jelly 
should be tender enough to cut, 
yet not flow or be sticky or tough, 
It should retain its shape, and be 
of sparkling clearness. Preserved 
fruit should be transparently 
clear, and crisp rather than soft 
or tough. A marmalade is jelly- 
like, with cut fruit suspended in 
it, while a jam may have the con- 
sistency of a very heavy syrup 
with the berries or other fruits 
contained therein. Sometimes a 





and home conditions have chang- 
ed so that few women make but- 
ter and cheese or do any weaving 
whatever. And a fair exhibit, in 


horse races and automobile shows. 
are on the down grade. 


Women’s exhibits at the fairs have to compete with such thrilling spectacles as 
No one can complain that these features of fairs 
On the contrary they exert a wonderful pulling-power which 
will make the women hustle ali the more to stay in the running. 





glass of fruit entered for marmal- 

ade is disqualified because it is 

syrupy or a jam fails because it 
(Continued on page 12> 


Doings of a Dishwasher 


Being a Real “Success’’ Story Which is Different from Most 


E of the pots and pans and tried out 
theories, salute thee. I have been 
asked for an article on how I was 
helping the “world go round”, I 

will have to admit that the old globe is whirl- 
ing nicely without any of my oratory or help, 
which I once thought was no necessary, while 
I am clinging to a section of terra firma in 
Central New York. However, firma is the 
wrong adjective to use after the last two weeks 
of mud through which I have been 


I have two little girls, six and eight, and 
school is two miles distant. My sister-in-law, 
Mernette, solved the school problem for me 
and left a big Home Economics job in Nutley, 
New Jersey, to come home to teach the dis- 
trict school in our own district. I took the 
school in the next district beyond, she takes 
one child and I the other. Between us we do 
the housework and thoroughly enjoy life as 
we tell tales at night over the dishes. 


bellied stove in the center. 

I try to be true to the little gold key I wear 
on my heart and have something hot for lunch, 
Kach child comes with a potato clutched fast 
in a grubby fist, and we have potato soup, bean 
soup, cocoa, mashed potatoes, and such varie- 
ty. If any of you think you are short on equip- 
ment, please remember mine consists of a kets 
tle and a paring knife, but a Lincoln was white 
tled out on less than that. 

I feebly finger out a few old melodies 





and hymns on a one-lung organ I secures 





traveling. Mud! Yes, I am living on a 
two hundred acre farm miles from a 
state road and this is spring. 

We are situated in the famous lake 
country of the Iroquois Indian, in Ovid, 
Seneca County, commanding a magnifi- 
cent sweep of Cayuga Lake. We raise 
the customary hay and grain, cattle, 
sheep and hogs. I have a large flock of 
chickens and raise about two hundred 
little chicks besides hatching a number 
for sale. You will never read of us in 
Wall Street, for those who follow farm- 
ing don’t seem to land there. Farming 
runs in twenty year cycles and your 
financial success depends a lot on where 

ou started in the cycle. We were born 
in time to fill the ranks at the beginning 


called high position. 


round”? 


There Is Room For More 


HAT becomes of farm girls after they have been trained in 
college, yes, even in Home Economics? Here is proof that 
not all of them, by any means, permanently seek the glory of so- 
What could be finer and more productive 
of good in the world than to do just what these two Home 
Economics graduates are doing, out where the 
Finding and developing the strong points of the little 
foreigners in our midst, developing young bodies to bear life’s 
burdens more efficiently later on, filling eager young minds with 
a store far exceeding “book-learnin’”, and, above all, living up to 
one’s convictions under conditions which would seem impossible 
to many—we wish we knew more like ’em! 
This article is reprinted from Omicron Nu, the official pub- 
lication of the National Greek Letter society of Home Economics 
students. The writer is a member of the Beta chapter at State 
Teachers College,Albany, N. Y.—(Household Editor.) 


“wheels go 


ed ata sale. Thanks to a generous mixs 
ture of the race that produced Paders 
ewski, their music covers my mistakes, 
My pork fed Yankees can’t compare 
with my lentil fed Polish for brains 
either. 

You couldn’t help but love it. Five 
miles from the nearest town you are 
their church and their moving picture 
show combined. You can’t imagine a 
Monday as “blue” when you know the 
smiling little group that will greet you 
at the end of four muddy miles. Some 
might call it sordid, but I find there are 
different meanings for the word, fot 
when I gave it to be used in a sentence 
one day, one without looking up the 





meaning, wrote for me, “I sordid the 





of the new cycle. But top or bottom we 
wouldn’t change. The smell of a fresh 
turned furrow in spring is as essential to life 
for some as water is to the fish. If it has run 
in the blood for generations you can’t get away 
fram it. Don’t try. 


“The love of the sod 
Keeps me cioser to God.” 


If you want to see life in the raw, get it first 
hand in a little out-of-the-way rural school. 
Read in Whittier’s “School Days” the descrip- 
tion “The warping floor, the battered seats, the 
jackknife’s carved initial,” and you will see my 
hall of learning with the huge old round- 


potatoes.” During the deep snow I 
drive a sleith and keep the horse in the wood 
shed. The rest of the time I am an expert at 
keeping a Ford between the fences. ; 

Doubtless, I should touch on the subject of 
child training. Mind, I say touch, because I do 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Rural School Improvement Society Officers 
And The Band Wagon 
HIE officers of the so-called Rural School 


nt Society and certain other 


Improveme 

agencies, Which, for selfish reasons, are sup- 
porting these officers, are making their brags 
to tl effect that they have scared the New 
York § lu Department into a bet- 
ter attitude t d he rural schools. One 
w to gain t ry popular is to ike 
folks think t] ! lividual ¢ tion 
is your et 1 then to shi | the 
have “licked” tl é for you, This is 
what old t 1 to call “sett up st 
men’, that 1 ( Iks have the | it of 
trvin ro l het 1 i { the 1 
knockit them d order to sl how 
b the Poy ‘ ed by such 
chea trataget is | to | hort-lived 
with tl Ie peor l l 1 truth 
l l an cl ! I in ( ne to 
the top 

For two or three vears now these rural 
School im] ement « ers, who are the tools 
of selfish interest back of them, have been 
busy circulating misleading and untruthful 


propaganda about the Education Department 


the farm organizations of the State 


and all of 
| 


and all the other constructive forces which are 
interested in the real welfare of rural school 
taxpavers and country boy: 1d girl 

These eli apy ointed officers and heir back- 


— -¢ 
< 
' 


érs have long been trying to curry 
or by making claims that all of the educational 
of the State combined with the farm 

were trying to destroy the little 


inter¢ 
organization 
red schoolhouse, were 
school consolidation up 
the State, were contemplating transporting all 
of the small children of the State long dis- 
tance to greatly in- 
crease the chool patrons, 
At this time, farm people are beginning to 
get hold of the real facts of the situation and 
to find that the officers of the Rural School 
Improvement Society have been making gross 
misrepresentation. It is beginning to be clear 
that the Department of Education and the 
other constructive forces in this State are not 
in favor of wholesale consolidation or any con- 
Solidation except by consent of the local peo- 


forcing a wholesale 


yn the rural people of 


and were planning also 
chool taxes of rural 


ple, and that it is not contemplating to close 
the small one-room schools, even where the 
districts are centralized unless the people 
themselves want their schools closed. More- 
over, the most convincing fact of all is that 
the Department and the farm organizations of 
the State have secured the passage of a bill 
which the officers of the Rural School Im- 
provement Society opposed, appropriating 
nine million dollars a year more of State funds, 
which will reduce the taxes paid by rural 
school patrons in practically all of the one- 
room school districts of the State. This money 
will become available this year. : 

Realizing that the people are becoming 
aware of the facts and that they are going to 
feel differently on this rural school problem 
when this money becomes available, the off- 
cers of the Rural School Improvement Society 
have become scared and are now making a 
hurried attempt to “about face” and get on the 
band wagon. To do this, they are now making 
the rather startling proposal that they have 
scared the Education Department into a dif- 
ferent attitude and that these officers alone 
have been responsible for the good things 
which are coming to rural people through the 
operation of this Cole rural school legislation! 
Legislation mind you which they tried to de- 
feat. 

These claims are particularly absurd to 
those who have studied the rural school situa- 
tion over a term of years and who know that 
there has been no change whatever in the atti- 
tude of the Department and the other friends 
of rural schools in the State in their constant 
efforts to continue good educational opportun- 
ities for country children and to help relieve 
rural school patrons, particularly in the poorer 
districts, from the unfair and almost ruinous 
school tax burden. 


A Good Market For Farm Products 
HIE other day, while eating on a dining car, it 
occurred to us that the amount of farm pro- 

ducts consumed on all of the railroads must be 
very large. In order to get the exact facts, we 
took the matter up with Mr. Hiram Hirtell, of 
the Committee of Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroads, and he wrote us that the information 
was not available at the present time for all of the 
railroads together, but he sent us the figures for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and. suggested that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Dining Car Service 
consumed about one-tenth of the supplies con- 
sumed by the dining cars of all railroads. We are 
giving below the figures showing the consump- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Dining Car Service and 
if you multiply these by ten you will get some idea 
of the vast amount of farm products which all the 
railroad dining car service consume. Not only 
are these totals surprisingly large, but the Rail- 
roads buy only the very highest quality products 
and pay the highest market prices for them. 

For the year 1925 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Dining Car Service consumed the following: 
2,980,574 pounds of meat, fowl and fish; 186,- 
657 dozen of eggs; 284,395 pounds of butter; 
790,320 quarts of milk and cream; 404,058 
pounds of sugar; 405,392 loaves of bread; 510,- 
183 dozens of rolls; 1233 barrels of flour; 
198,339 pounds of coffee; 1,029,709 individual 
tea bags; thousands of bushels of fresh vege- 
tables, and more than 50,000 one-gallon cans of 


prepared vegetables. 


Take It When You Can Get It 

F a continuous vacation of a few days or a 

few weeks at a time is out of the question, 
then why not take advantage of every single 
day off that offers itself? 

Summer picnics will come thick and fast 
now. All the farm and community organiza- 
tions will celebrate before the season is gone. 
A chance to get away from the routine, to visit 
with friends one cannot see often, and even to 
have the food in a different form afford the 
change which we humans seem to crave. 

Monotony, the same thing day in and day 





out is bad for anybody. 
and worse mentally. If the mind works along 
in the same groove too long it becomes in- 
creasingly hard to break out of it. Perhaps 
that explains why so many are tongue-tied 
when anything but farming is discussed. 

A change is as good as a rest. Camp out 
overnight, go fishing, take an afternoon off and 
go down to the village library to “fill up”, see 
the community and county fairs, take the chil- 
dren to see the falls or the glens on the other 
side of the county—anything to furnish change 
and mental stimulation. 

The Fourth of July orators and picnic speak- 
ers tell us how fine it is to live close to the 
beauties of nature. These beauties become 
much more interesting when we know some 
of them by name, the trees, the flowers, and 
the birds. Fortunately, for people of moderate 
means, books at moderate prices can be had 
showing colored pictures and descriptions of 
the wild life about us. Then the family jaunts 
have a motive and furnish food for memories 
lasting a lifetime. 

It is safe to say that nothing will afford the 
mother more pleasure than an occasional 
chance to get entirely away from the thoughts 
of planning and preparing meals. A trip to 
Farmers Week or a visit to State Fair offers 
opportunity for change and keeping up with 
what is new. Long after the trip is over, the 
mind keeps turning to the material stored 
there and making use of it—G. W. H. 


A Bad Enemy 
A GAIN we are impressed with the inroads of 


that old enemy of farmers—quack grass. It 
seems as if there was never as much quack as 
there is this year, and every year this terrible 
weed gets more of a strangle hold upon field 
crops. We know of a good farmer who recently 
confessed that he sold his farm because he 
realized it was only a question of time before 
quack would drive him off. The farm, consisting 
of valley land, has always had the reputation of 
being one of the best in that section. There are 
some methods of controlling quack grass, but they 
are difficult and costly. 

This problem of quack was brought home to us 
the other day when we were in a young cornfield 
where the quack grass in the rows was higher 
than the corn, and we were reminded of that old 
poem from a tablet in Arlington Cemetery a 
verse of which is like this: 

“Ye were many, ye were mighty, and your feet 

they trampled hard, 

They have trampled down the mountains and the 

sea; 

Aye, the sea ye too have conquered, but within 

this quiet Yard 

It is I, the Grass, am master; hark to me.” 





God made the country, and man made the town; 
What wonder then, that health and virtue, gifts 

That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, shall most abound, 


And least be threatened in the fields and groves? 
.- —Cowper. 





Aunt Janet’s Chestnuts 


HAT childfen Nike to help is a long- 

recognized fact.\ The only difficulty is 
that points/of view differ-as’to what constitutes 
real assisfance. 

The good wife apologized to her unexpected 
guests for serving the apple pie without 
cheese. The little boy of the family slipped 
quietly away from the table for a moment, and 
returned with a cube of cheese, which he laid 
on the guest’s plate. The visitor smiled in 
recognition of the lad’s thoughtfulness, popped 
the cheese into his mouth, and then remarked! 

“You must have sharper eyes than youf 
mother, sonny. Where did you find it?” 

The boy replied with a flush of pride: 

“IN THE RAT-TRAP.” 


It is bad physically, 
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Which—Home Conveniences or Amusements? 
Some Women Readers Tell Which They Choose and Why 


SHORT time ago Aunt Janet’s con- 

test by the above title was closed and 

the prize letters have already appeared. 

But there were a great many very fine 
letters which our readers will surely enjoy, so 
here is another instalment of them. 


Amusements Not Too Far Behind 
OME conveniences first with home amuse- 
H ments not too far behind is my verdict; with 
certain qualifications of course. 
We must have a washing machine, water sys- 
tem, easily cleaned floors and other innumerable 
time and labor saving devices 


I had a little money saved before I was mar- 
ried and in desperation, I finally purchased a 
Ford touring car and learned to drive it. Hubby 
looked pretty sober when I told him what I was 
going to do, but got a building ready to house it 
and was very good about helping care for it. It 
was not long before he was quite willing to let 
me do the errands in town, which saved much 
time for him and gave me a chance to meet my 
friends. Occasionally, I could find time for a 
little pleasure trip in the afternoon and we always 
used it for going to church on Sunday. We have 
found it saves us a lot of time, gives us much 


how we do enjoy the stories, reading aloud 
evenings. We would starve mentally and fall 
behind the times without these things. 

The other side of the question is more difficult, 
This summer will see running water, cold at least, 
and a sink in our little house. We also must have 
a spring house and celiar so other “home con- 
veniences” must wait. I have a little oil stove 
to supplement the wood range and linoleum on 
the floor, which practical conveniences, I think, 
balance our indulgence in amusements, except for 
our greatest “home amusement” which I have 
saved till last—our little son—D. H. I. 

> © 2 





large or small or we will not be 
able to enjoy even the purely 


Some Entertainment Pays 








God-given amusements and 
pleasures, the grand and glor- 
ious out of doors with its 
gardening and other privileges. 

What good are amusements 
without time to enjoy them? 
So I say conveniences first— 
Mrs. H. S. 


* * * 


Mother Should Not Get 
Too Tired 


ONVENIENCES - should 
. first, because they 
are a base for happiness in 
family life. They preserve the 
time, health and temper of the 
mother, enabling her to enter 
into and enjoy the recreational 
activities of the rest of the 
family. It is a bad business 
to spend all the extra money 
for amusements artd then have - | 
the mother so tired out that 
they can mean nothing to her. 

Of course, conveniences 
should not be bought to the ex- 
clusion of everything for the 











housewife’s artistic ideas. 








N our family, money is in- 

deed limited, but when it 
comes to the question of some 
new convenience (and I'll admit 
it’s nice to have your work 
made easier) or some entertain 
ment we can all enjoy, I very 
often vote for the latter. It 
pays and here is proof. Last 
winter my husband and I should 
have had new coats—but we 
bought a radio instead and it 
was the shortest, happiest 
winter I ever knew. Some 
evenings we would have our 
friends in, roll back the rugs 
and dance. Some times it would 
be just my husband and I, or 
with our parents, we would en- 
joy the old songs and pieces 
they knew when they were 
young. 








THE ANCIENT ART OF QUILTING 


The homely art of making quilts used to be a favorite way of expressing the 
The craze for antiques has made the handsbme old quilts 
doubly valuable. But a cold winter night makes any quilt valuable: besides quilting 
is so sociable. 


- Just think, I have heard the 
President of the United States 
speak, John McCormack, and 
Madame Schumann-Heink sing, 
heard the “Tale of the Viking” 
the play Macbeth and many 








home amusement of the family. 
The thing should be balanced 
up. And when home amusements are invested in, 
let them be home amusements, not amusements 
that separate the family and perhaps make disci- 
pline and supervision of the children difficult. 
If it should be a family car, for instance, insist 
that it be a family car. Not a car that leaves the 
parents at home, while the young people are off 
all of the time, nobody knows where. This kind of 
car will do a vast amount of damage in the world. 

Many conveniences will give exactly as much 
pleasure to the family as will amusements. Elec- 
tric lights, bath and porch, for example. A radio 
can be called a convenience as well as an amuse- 
ment, if it is not tuned onto jazz all of the time. 

Amusement has come to take a too prominent 
place in every phase of life, so let the sound, 
wholesome American family take steps to put it 
where it belongs. Place it where it will be a 
spur to our regular work, rather than a means 
of pushing our work into second place. Teach 
this to your boys and girls—E, M. H. 

. . 2 


An Amusement Becomes Convenient 
M Y hubby is not stingy. He is willing enough 


to buy me any labor saving device that will 
be useful, but when it comes to those things which 
are mostly for pleasure, he is apt to say, “We 
can’t afford it.” 

That was his answer when I mentioned a car. 
Our horses are slow. It is six miles to the village 
and there was little going on in the way of 
entertainment in our own neighborhood. My 
health is not especially good and it tires me 
dreadfully to ride on a heavy wagon, the vehicle 
which he mostly used on his trips to town. I 
was nervous about driving a horse myself and, 
anyway, it took so long to reach my destination 
that I felt I could not take the time to go often. As 
# result, I stayed alone so much that I grew nerv- 
ous and blue and was anything but easy tolive with. 


pleasure, and my health and spirits have improved 
amazingly. Hubby acknowledges now he is glad 
I bought it and willingly pays for gas and any 
needed repairs. 

Last winter, when I said I wanted a radio and 
had half enough saved to pay for it, he offered 
to give me enough money to pay for the rest, say- 
ing, “If we get as much out of that as we have 
out of the car, it will be worth while.” 

And this spring, he suggests that we each buy 
some good looking clothes instead of putting the 
money into labor savers. Hurrah for hubby and 
the luxuries!—Mrs. C. N. A. 

* * * 


Wants To Keep Youth 
W E are beginning housekeeping on our 
“backwoods” farm where there are no 
modern conveniences. We plan to have them but 
they must come slowly. We 


other wonderful things we 
would never have heard had we 
bought new coats instead of the radio, for we live 
in a small town where such entertainments never 
come, and if they did we would most likely feel 
as though we could not afford even one of them, 
Even when alone, during the day, it is fun to 
tune in and jazz through the dish-washing and 
dusting, or sing a duet with some studio artist. 
Yes. we often find it wise to buy something we 
really do not need.—I. S. H. a 
* * * 


A Matter of Preference 


HEN one must choose between a new cons 

venience for the home and a new amuse 

ment, then the preference is an individual matter, 

What good is an amusement if one has neither 

time nor strength to enjoy it? In the case of a 
(Continued on page 6) 





are young and want to keep 
youth, not spend it in build- 
ing up our home and then be 
too old to enjoy it. Our radio 
is nearly the smallest made 
but it brings us pleasure and 
profit through music, educa- 
tional talks and market re- 
ports. We take several farm 
magazines and two fiction 
periodicals. My husband is 
continually studying and wants 
to keep up with agricultural 
developments. I find much 
that is instructive and helpful, 
filing recipes and saving sug- 
gestions for home furnishings, 
making new things from old, 
plans for “step savers,” etc. 
These will be helpful as we 
make over our house. And 


— Es 








Mr. Rassit: Ca 


n't you hurry, Isabel? We're late now 


I'll be with you in a siffy—Just as soon as I’ve listened to the children’s 
prayers and kissed them good night.”—Lire. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


“| have a hen house 100 feet long and 
1445 feet wide and 7 feet high divided into 
four pens with two windows size 26 inches 
by 45 inches in each pen, concrete floor, 7 
| inch cupulas, trap door in ceiling of each 
| pen for ventilation. The house is sided and 
ceiled on both sides and top with no paper 


,| between. The house is very cold and 
damp. How would you advise to fix it so 
}that | can keep White Leghorns in it.”— 
iC. W. V., New York. 


L{ROM the description you have given, 
L I feel that the ventilz which you 
have do not remove the warmer moisture 
laden air fast enough. A cold dry house 
is much preferable to a warm damp house. 


itors 


| Too many endeavor to keep the houses 
too warm with the result that they are 
damp. My recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 1. That you remove a strip along 
the front of the house, about 4 inches 
wide. Remove this strip at the very top 
of the front. You may hinge it to swing 
| out and up, if you desire or you may re- 
move it entirely. This opening in addi- 


tion to 
stale air. 2 


your ventilators will remove the 
Put in the front of each pen, 
each 3 feet by 3% feet. On 
these tack a cheap grade of coarsely woven 
| cheese cloth Make the frames so that 

up and down. Leave .hem 

very cold or stormy days 
The lower edge of these frames should be 
3 feet from the floor. When open, you 
have a good circulation and when closed 


two trames, 


they can slide 


open excent on 


| on windy days, the force of the wind is 
broken and yet an air circulation is pro- 
vided. These two arrangements you will 
find in the poultry houses at Cornell. They 
recommend that the cheese cloth frames 
be kept open until the temperature drops 
to about 15 degrees above. In these cold 
well ventilated houses the birds give the 
best results —F. G. B. 


Why Radio Reception Varies 


We have a 5-tube set with loud speaker. 
We know two or three others who have 
the same kind and all seem to like them. 
However, we have a neighbor that has one 
ind can get stations that we cannot get. 
Do you know why? 1 would like to know 


rbout our aerial. We are going to put up 
1 new aerial about 75 feet high—a two 
strand loop aerial but it will have about 


130-foot lead in wire into the house will 
| that be all right to do that or will the lead 
in wire be too long?—W B., New York. 


QINCE your neighbor 
WS ony 


ne kind of radio set, but 


and you have the 
his results 
yours, it is necessary to 
following items where dif- 

1—Aerial. Is his aerial 
less surrounded by trees, 


nto the 
ference might lie: 


higher than yours, 


fete? You are mistaken in the loop acrial 
| idea—no loop can be more than a few 
feet from the set and not larger than 2 to 


Erect a high, straight aerial 
wire with a total length including lead-in 
ver about 140 feet—preferably less. 


{ feet across 


not « 

2—Tubes Are they the same type? 
Have your tubes tested by a reliable radio 
deal periodically and buy a new one to 
eplace any tube that has become weakened 
hrough use 

3.—"“B” batteries. Use a voltmeter and 
replace them if the 45-volf unit has fallen 
to 38 or the 22% volt unit to 18. 

4.— 41” battery—fully charged 

5.—Ground—to a good water piping sys- 


screen in a 
about 3 or 4 
Foote. 


tem or to a buried copper 
about 2 by 6 feet and 
feet deep in a damp place.—B 


A Broken Lightning Rod Cable 

“Our lightning rod cable ground wire has 
broken off just above the ground. We 
it would be alright to 





were wondering if 
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you strengthen the joint by 
binding the cable tightly with wire wound 
close, starting well below the break and 
extending on up past the break. The ends 
of this wire can be held by soldering them 
to the cable —F. G. B. 


soldering, 





Asparagus Beetle 


Can you give us some suggestions for 
controlling the asparagus beetle?—T. R., 
New York. 

SPARAGUS may be con- 

trolled fairly well by a combination 
of the following methods. Cut elose 
during the harvest so that the 
beetles will have little food supply. Al- 
low every thirtieth row to grow with- 
out cutting. This will attract the beetles 
and they can be killed by spraying the 
row with an arsenical. 

After the cutting season the whole 
bed can be sprayed with an arsenical 


beetles 


season 


poison. Allowing chickens to run in the 
field will help as they will catch and 
eat the beetles. 





Granulated Sugar Prevents 
Settling of Bordeaux 
Mixture 


"THE Oregon Agricultural Experiment 

Station has discovered that granulated 
sugar will prevent Bordeaux mixture from 
deteriorating. It is generally known that 
the precipitate in Bordeaux will settle out 
if the mixture stunds for any length of 
time and that there is a tendency for the 


copper to undergo a chemical change that 

lessens the effectiveness of the spray. 
The Oregon Station advises the addi- 

tion of 4 ounces of granulated sugar 


water for each pound of 
used. Care should be taken 
than this amount of sugar. 


dissolved in 
copper sulfate 
not to use more 






Their directions read: “For a 200 gal- 
lon tank of 5-5-s0 Bordeaux which will 
require 20 pounds of bluestone, diss« ige 


2% ounces of little water and 
add slowly to the spray in the tank and 
mix thoroughly. (A heaping teaspoonful 
of sugar weighs 3/7 of 

For small amounts of spray 
one well rounded teaspoonful of sugar in 
a quart of water and use % pint of this 
solution for each pound of bluestone in 
the bordeaux. 


Sugar ma 


an ounce.) 
dissolve 


Preventing Loss of Milk from 
Udder 


Is there any treatment for a cow that 
milks too easy and leaks milk during the 


daytime?—O. F. N., New York. 
(OWS milk easy or hard, depending 
upon the strength of the muscle 


which closes the teat opening. A teat 
plug may prevent the boss of milk*but 
there is danger of infection of the udder, 
and the teat plug really enlarges the 
opening and so makes the condition 
worse even though it temporarily pre- 
vents loss of milk. 

The teat opening may be covered with 
liquid collodion after each milking, but 
this is troublesome, and costs money. It 


does not cure the trouble but merely 
prevents loss of milk. So far as we 
know there is no permanent cure for 


this trouble. 


What A Woman Can Do With 
Poultry 
(Continued from page 2) 


knowledge there before 
can be successfully 


and 
pitfalls 


perience 
all the 


met and evaded. Any number of people 
have started out with the very finest 
stock procurable, only to find later that 
the “man factor” or the “woman 
factor,” if you will, is really the con- 
trolling influence. Some people will 


never make a success with poultry be- 
cause they are not naturally adapted to 
the business 

To go into the details of hatching, 


A Cold, Dry Henhouse Better Than One That ts Warm and Damp 


brooding, rearing, feeding and housing, 
would be lengthy and useless duplication 
of effort. Our colleges of agriculture, 
state experiment stations and _ state 
schools have any number of bulletins on 
those various subjects. They can write 
forever, but unless a person starts in a 
small way and learns the business, as a 
baby learns to walk, they are launching 
on a hazardous journey. 

Of late I have been deeply impressed 
by another factor that is very important, 
if one is to be successful in the poultry 
business, that has been brought to my 
attention very intimately and quite em- 
phatically during the past few weeks. 
We have received here at AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, any number of letters 
from women as well as men who have 
shipped eggs to unreliable receivers and 
dealers, men whom they have never 
heard of and whom we never heard of. 
In some of these instances we have been 
successful in collecting for our subscrib- 
er’s eggs. In other instances the re- 
ceiver has disappeared with the proceeds 
from sales of those shipments they had 
solicited by means of glowing letters 
and genuine-sounding appcals. These 
unsuspecting poultrymen read_ these 
solicitations and took them at their face 
value. They sounded genuine, promis- 
ing more than the market would pay. 
loday, they are holding the 
You cannot make money holding an 
empty basket. It has to be full of eggs, 
all graded and carefully handled. 


Which—Home _ Conviences 
Amusements 
(Continued from page 5) 


Or 


young mother with a family of little-ones, 
a young mother whose single pair of hands 
must do everything, then a convenience by 
all means. Else when will she have leisure 
to enjoy her children, or have strength to 
do without eternally nagging and fretting ? 
If the children are old enough z= help 
and “many ands make light wor then 
an amusement is probably souls ot iS 
all may enjoy and it tends to hold the 
family closer with the home as a center. 
In my own case, I have only one expen- 
sive convenience, but I find it also a 
necessity—a sewing machine. I have also 
a washing machine (hand power) and 
plan on getting a wringer and mop 
wringer. For pleasure I have a piano and 
I surely enjoy it although my spare moe 
ments are few. I hope to have a radio 
also but cannot manage it this year. 
Since I'd buy a sewing machine before 
I would a piano and a radio before I 
would a kitchen cabinet, I conclude that 
the final decision should rest with the lady 


who uses them—Mrs. M. B. C. 


Cornell Extension bulletin 135—Potato 
diseases and their control. This new Cor- 
nell bulletin, written by M. F. Barrus and 
Charles Chupp contains very complete and 
fully illustrated directions for controlling 
all common potato diseases. It is one of 
the best bulletins on this subject we have 
even seen. Send to the college for your 
copy. 








Visitor—'Ullo, Bill, just ’eard you've 
won a molor car im a comtpetition. 
Where is it? 

But—Over in the corner. Twenty- 
five of us gave the correct result, so 
they divided the prise among us. 

—Passinc SHOW. 
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Baltimore 


american Agriculturist, July $1, 1926 


Our New Baltimore House 
Was Built to Serve You 










Grr new Baltimore plant has been in 
op ration less than a year. The con- 
vei ience of quicker and more de- 
pei Jable service that this plant has 
aff. rded the people in this territory, 
ha: made it necessary to enlarge our 
ne\ Baltimore building as shown by 
the picture above. 


\ E want every reader of this 

paper to at least learn the 
edvantages and the economy in 
dealing with Montgomery Ward 
& Co. 


We ask each reader — we ask 
you—to consider seriously this 
one question: 


Why do 8,000,000 families 
send their orders to Ward’s? 


Why, during last year, did 500,- 
000 new customers start sending 
their orders to Ward’s; and this 
year again 500,000 more new cus- 
tomers are turning to Ward’s. 


There are four reasons—four 
great advantages that will mean 
very much to you. 


A Saving of $50.00 
In Cash This Season 


Ward’s low prices are made by 
cash buying in largest quantities 
in the world’s leading markets— 
by one of the greatest organiza- 
tions of merchandise experts in 
the world. 


Sixty million dollars in cash was 
used to secure low prices. And 
cash buys cheaper than credit. 
Orders by the car load get lower 
prices than goods bought by the 


Montgo 


Chicago 


the States served ( 
by our Baltimore \ 
House. ’ 
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This great addition to our New Baltimore 
Plant is now being constructed. 


dozen. There are tremendous 
sound business reasons why we 
can offer you a saving. 


You save time by 
ordering from Baltimore 


This big, complete Baltimore 
House was located to be near you 
—toserve you quicker. Your order 
comes to us quicker, your goods 
go to you quicker. You save time 
and money by sending your or- 
ders to Baltimore where vast 
stocks of fresh, new merchandise 
are ready for immediate shipment 
to you. 


Ward Quality Gives You 
A Double Saving 


You save in price, and you gain 
the even greater saving that long- 
er wear always brings. At Ward’s, 
quality is maintained. We 
never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price. We do not offer ‘‘cheap’”’ 
unserviceable goods merely to 
make a price seem low. A saving 
at Ward’s is a real saving—a 
double saving, because you save 
in price and you gain in quality. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family 


This big, complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue will supply almost your 
every need—will enable you to 
save on everything you buy. 


Enjoy the same savings, the 
same quick service and courteous 
treatment that has made and 
holds our 8,000,000 friends. 


Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Better 





Fort Worth 
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MILK PRICES 
"THE following are the July 
r milk testing 3% im the basic zone 

af 201-210 miles from New York City: 


prices 








» 

© on 
Ss 2s 3 
ES 8s Oe 
io =uc ce 
—« 2° ‘ 
= © x=*& So 

Class Ou oo Zo 
Tt Fiuld Milk .......$2.75 $2.80 $2.70 
2 Fiuid Cream .... 1.90 1.90 
2A Fluid Cream ,... 1.68 
268 ice Cream ...+... 1.93 
zc Soft Cheese ....-. 1.88 
4 Evap., Cond., 

Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .... 1.75 
SA Evap. and 
cond. milk ....... 1.80 1.80 
38 Milk Powder .... 1.80 1.80 
3C Hard Cheese 1.70 
4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 

The Class 1 rt ’ ‘ , League and 
Si eld, sas $2.33; Non i 

rhe wove prices in each class are not 
the. ‘ina! prices the farmer rec ve The 

price re ved from the < er is the 

Suit of the we hted average 

Interstate Producers 

The Inter Milk Producers As 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce th cl y station prices or 
the price to the tarmer in the 201 to 210 
ruc zone from [hil Iphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 

BUTTER SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
CREAMERY July 20 
SALTED July 20 July 13 1928 
Higher 
than extra 41'2-42 40! 2-41 43' 2-44 
Extra (92 sc) -41 40 43 
84-91 score 35 -40'% «3414-39! 39! 2-42!'2 
Lower G'd’s 34 -34!2 33! 3-34 38 °-39 

The butter market } hown a slight 
improvement since our last report 
There has been a rather heavy move 
ment into storag: vhich has brought 
the holdings up to nearl 17. million 
pounds, which 1 e than what v n 
storage at any | Rif 
ceipts are still runt Ithou 
there will naturally | ‘ rinkag m 
receipts trom now on Lhere was a 
slight id Lic im | ( or Tuly u hich 

is not sel 1 ‘ Ne f tl 
bt cS wa it 41 « 
Some extra qu ] \ d at a halt 
cent higher lr} t] cr 
wa the iri I | 
more f il } I 
the ma d t 4] oe 

' " ‘ 
wea cT Will p 
plies from the \ d 

CHEESE FIRM 

STATE July 20 
FLATS July 20 July 13 1925 
Fresh fancy 23 24 23' 5-24 23 24 
Fresh av’'ge 22 22 
Held fancy 27 29 27 29 
Held av’ge 26! 2-27 2t 27 

There | ] " we litt o} 
SHIP YOUR EGGS 

h >| 
WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commi ym Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City | 





A ges, 
evs 
-_ Vo 
4-6 ‘ 
ame ’ y ¢ 
. : 7EMITH B ER & EGG CO 


170 Owane St.. New York. NY 





@ VEWTON'S a. Hooves, Coughe, Conmwion 


BR ecm Neavesormoney ts 38 
oe a a ' 





t Deale tile 
_ The Newton Remedy Oe 
Totede, Ohle. 


° 2 -————__—-—— 
PITCHING HORSESHOES 











5 Caitle, 5 Horses, Crops 
r 
; nN 
& 
‘ \ 
‘ 
‘gash. J. H. Tobin, 19 Main St.. Cortland, W. Y 


the cheese market since our last re- 
port. The make in New York State has 
continued light but offerings from Wis- 


consin have continued fairly heavy 
though slightly under last year. The 
storage stocks have been added to 


gradually. The present figures show a 
slightly heavier amount in storage than 
last year 


FANCY EGGS FIRM 


NEARBY July 20 
WHITE July 20 July 13 1925 
Selected Extras ....42-45 41-43 47-49 
Av’ge Extras ..... 40-41 38-40 44-46 
Extra Firete ...cc.. 36-3 34-37 41-43 
«cnt cues debeies 33-35 32-33! 38-40 
Gathered eter — 4 30-35 36-42 
PEE cr esssbanmiane — 33- 23-38 
BROWNS 
FOE coccwosvosane 36-41 35-40 44-46 
The ege market has been rather siow. 
Closel elected nearby white eggs 
showing light volks, of uniform size, 
ire of light supply and firm, but fair 
to average qualities and undergrades are 
meeting with a slow demand with some 
re t ccepting lower prices to move 
The 1 ipts on the 20th were heavy, 
and the was a further tendency toward 


1 ' 


lower trading and a tendency to cut 
pric ‘ stern eggs. The accumula- 
tions of eggs ym local warehouses has 
beet radually decreasing About 26,- 
817 cases were removed last week as 
compared with 25.574 cases for the 
same pert od last vea The holdings in 
New York City on July 16 were 1.339, 
$57 « es as compared witl 1,570,420 
cases the same date last year. Addi 
tional figures on the holdings in the 10 
leading market ilso show a smaller 
figure for the corresponding date last 


POULTRY UNSETTLED 


FOWLS Julv 2 
July 20 Julv 13 1°25 


Colored ’ 25-26 28-29 28-30 
Leghorns . ° 23-25 24-26 25-26 
BROILERS 
Colored 20.33 38.43 29.31 
Leghorns 25-28 25-33 25-28 
TY 1 ly , rket |} he« n 
1 vi *ttled condition. On several 
days last k no quotations were at 
rived at Leaving the values open in 
duced buvers to take hold a little mors 
: ] l ulted in a slightly firmer 
ti ‘ 
Phe 4 d ta for the bet salitic 
| | expr fowls arrived last 
nae ighie cag ait . a 
) f ht values. The market for 
1 | { d fairly firm last week. O 
t! 19%t} 1 20th the weakness of the 
t luded broiters as well as 
] This was due in part to the 
Tewish fast dav on Tulv 20 
I ne | land ducks were selling chief 


1 + 2? 


FREDS AND GRAINS 








FUTURES Last 
July 20 July 13 Year 
“ it 1.4215 1.43" 1.5314 
Corn .81 -75'4 1.0034 
Oats : 40% .38!% 43% 
ASH GRAINS 
Wheat No. 2 Red 1.597% 1.587%, 1.613 
Corn No. 2 Yel 1.00! 4 .94 1.273 
Oats. No. 2 -52'4 -50°4 .56 
FEEDS Last 
July 17 July 10 Year 
Gr'd Onts 31.50 31.00 38.00 
Sn'q Bran 26 00 24.50 28.00 
H'd B n > 00 26.50 31.00 
Stand’d Mids 26.50 25.00 29.50 
Soft W Mids 33.00 32.00 3700 
F ir Mids 31.00 30.50 36.50 
Red Dog 2500 24.50 42.50 
VWh. Hominy 22.c0 29.00 40.25 
Yel. Hominy 32.00 29.25 40.25 
c rn M ! > 60 49.00 
Gluten Feed 37.75 42.75 
( ten Meal 5 47.75 
Cc. Ss. Meal 35.50 35.50 46.00 
Cc. Ss. Meal 38.50 8.00 49.00 
Cc. S. Mea 40.00 9.50 51.00 
} oO. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal 48.00 47.50 47.00 
t A York State 
ind 
( market has improved 
‘ and wheat due primarily 
t t crop reports The Govern 
t of July 1 states that the 
» will be appr mately 300,- 
WW hushel short of the 1925 crop 
the market did not react im- 
liatel to these figures, nev rtheless 
he t 1 started upward and by the 13th 
hecan to show a steadv advance. Of 


the outcome of the 1926 crop is 


in the lap of the Gods, everything de- 
pending on the weather. But conditions 
will have to be almost idcal if the crop 
is to turn out anything near normal. 
The season in the corn belt, as has been 
true in almost all sections, has been 
very late. On the first of July, when 
corn should have been knee-high, it was 
just nicely making itself evident. 

Although the American wheat crop, 
according to the Government reports, is 
something like 100 million bushels heav- 
ier than a year ago, advices from Can- 
ada indicate a shortage. The official re- 
port of the Canadian Government states 
that the Canadian crop will be some- 
thing like 30 million bushels below that 
of last year with the growing conditions 
rather unfavorable. The crop report of 
the Canadier Government app rox- 
imately 50 million bushels than 
what the trade had been figuring on. 
This had an immediate effect on the 
market and on the 13th the Chicago 
market was 634c, the lowest figure since 
February 16 for September delivery and 
the highest on the crop for December 
delivery. 

The U. S. Government report on the 
other grains indicate that the oats crop 
will fall short of the 1925 crop by about 
200 million bushels. The 1926 oat crop is 
the average of the last five 
vears. 3arley is below last year but 
slightly above the five vear average. 
Rye is considerably below last year and 
only about half the five-vear average. 


HAY MARKET STEADY 


Receipts of hay have been light, most 


was 


less 


close t 


of the offerings are of the lower crades 
and selling at a price from $22 down. 
Better grades could be readily sold if 


available and are quoted at from $28 to 
$31 per ton for No. 1 and No. 2. Small 
bales are selling from $2 to $3 less than 


larg 
NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 
market 


The potato continues at ap 


proximately the same level as reported 
in our last weck’s markets. On the 
20th the receipts were slightly lighter 
althouch the trade was rather dull and 
the market in an unsatisfacotry condi- 
tior \ few sales were reported at 


3.75 for fanev stock from Norfolk and 


1] EF stern Shore However, most of 
t! les were made at $3.25 and $3.50. 
( l-rable amount of the receipts are 


in quality and scabby, some from 
the Fastern Shore going as low as $1.50. 
th Carolinas sold mostly at $3 to 
$375 

Tonge Tslands are coming on the mar- 
} more freelv selling mostly at $3.50 


du» to § 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
Live 


20th at SI 
$9.50 to $1 


**) 


S 


“I 


calves were quoted on the 
75 to $16 for primes with 
50 for lo Live 
lambs are worth $15.50 to $16 for primes 
with $11 to $15.25 lower grades. 
Country dressed veal calves were re- 
ported at 2le for primes to choice with 
15e to 20c¢ for qualities of common to 
good 


veal 
5 grades. 


wer 


for 





N. Y. Produce Exchange to Use 
Buffalo Delivery 


Tt has been announced by the New 
York Produce Exchange that rules have 
heen proffered to institute trading in 


grain futures at New York with delivery 
at Buffalo. As vet no definite date has 
been sect for the inauguration of these 
rules, but plans as yet incomplete. 
The rules have to go before the Board 
of Management for approval, after 
which the rules to be posted 
for 10 davs. The exact date on which 
trading will begin with Buffalo as a de- 

announced, 


livery point, has not been 
but it is expected that it will be about 


are 


will have 


Aueust 1. By tue of this change, it 
will be possible r the export buyers of 
grains to obtain delivery in much short 
er time. Most of the trade on the New 
York Exchange is for export purposes. 


vit 
fi 


USE RADIO FOR FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES RATES 
With the movement of the fruit and 
vegetable business into the northern sec- 
tions, northern fruit and vegetable reports 
and quotations will again be of interest 


~ 





American Agriculturist, July 31, 1926 / 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets / 


to the growers in AMERICAN Acricui-~ 
TURIST territory. Due to the nature of the 
fruit and vegetable business and_ the 
rapidity with which changes are made it is 
impossible to interpret in these columns 
the movements and trend of the market. 
The only way to keep ir. touch with the 
fresh fruit and vegetable business is to do 
so by radio. Market reports are broad- 
cast from WEAF at noon and from WJZ 
in the evening. 


New Books 


The Agricultural Problem 
United States 





in the 


This new book is a fair and correct 
presentation of the factors involved in 
agricultural production, marketing, and 
farm life. It discusses the problems of 
cost of production, the demand for farm 
products, prices and the effect on agri- 
culture of the World War. 

The book contains a large number of 
tables and graphs taken from various 
sources. It is far from “light” reading 
but it is worth study. 

It is published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave, 
New York City and the list price is 
$2.00. 
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Complete, portable milk- 
er; no pipe lines, no pul 
sator, no pails. So simple,? 
so ultra-simple, so easy to 
clean. Wheel it around 
like a wheelbarrow! 


8 Months 
to Pay! 


Choice of 
Gas Engine 
or Electric ‘ 
motor; alsoa 3 
hand machine. Be 


New [Milker 


Astounding rock-bottom price—because it’s so 
simple. Milks 2 or 3 cows at once right into your 
own shipping can. No extra pails to handle and 
to wash. And the dest milker for you and for 
your cows just because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 
Book on Milking! 
Burton Page Co. $00. sa encase 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm. Write for full details. 









































Summer Profits 


C(Q HEN pastures are dry and flies 
are bad, silage will keep up the 
milk flow. Consider a second silo for 
summer reserve. Of course, it will be 
a Harder, built of selected long-lived 
lumber, extra thick and doweled at 
every joint. You'll want a Patented 
Victor-Harder Front, absolutely air- 
tight, with doors that stay in the silo. 


Write for easy-payment plan 
and booklet,“Saving with Silos”. 


Harder Mfg. Corp. 
Box F Cobleskill, N. Y. 


A Year To Pay 












Booklet free. Highest refer. 
P AT E N T S ences. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured, 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, Washington, D. ©. - 





When writing to advertisers be sure td 
mention the American Agriculturist 


~_ 
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Among the Farmers 


Farm Bureau-Railroaa Conference at Albany 


HE fourth annual railway conference 

of the New York State Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was held in Albany on 
July 16. Over 150 persons attended the 
conference including representatives of 
every railway in the state, farm bureau 
officials, and farmers. 

Following a noon luncheon the confer- 
ence opened with a talk by Commissioner 
of Agriculture Byrne A. Pyrke. A pros- 
perous year for New York farmers was 
predicted by Mr. Pryke, a prediction which 
he based on figures compiled in his de- 
partment, by farm bureaus, by corpora- 
tions selling farm supplies, and by the 
preparations of railroads to handle produce 
coming from New York farms. 

E. V. Titus, director of transportation 
for the federation, outlined an educational 
program to bring the farmer and the local 
freight agent into closer relation for the 
more efficient handling of the farmer’s 
transportation problems. Ways and means 
of bringing about better mutual under- 
standing regarding claims and dangers 
were also touched on by Mr. Titus. As 
a result of the cooperation between the 
farmer and the railway, he declared, 
claims made along rights of way of rail- 
ways have been cut in half within the past 
five years. 

Among those in attendance were repre- 
sentatives of the Erie Railroad, D. L. & 
W.; Louisville and Nashville; Pennsyl- 
vania; New York Central; Nickel Plate; 
and Merchants Despatch. 

The conference was arranged by Peter 
G. TenEyck, president of the federation 
and E. V. Underwood, secretary. 





Gypsy Moth Quarantine Lifted 
In Western New England 
N July 1 certain areas in Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
were released from the quarantine re- 
strictions which have been in _ force 
there on account of the gypsy moth 
and the brown-tail moth. The release 
of this area which was known as the 
barrier zone established three years 
ago, reached from Canada to the Long 
Island Sound has been made possible 
by the effective program that has been 
followed which has gradually wiped out 
all of the colonies in the whole isolated 
section. There are some sections that 
still report infestations and these will 
be concentrated on by the forest ser- 
Vice. 


Health Commissioner Harris 
Speaks at Bedford Farmers 
Club 

R. LOUIS HARRIS, Health Commis- 

sioner of New York City, spoke at the 
meeting of the Bedford Farmers Club 
recently. 

He compared the six million peopie he 
represented an a huge army continually 
fighting against germ infection. Only ten 
cents per person per year is spent to pro- 
tect the food supply of the city. 

He called attention to the interdepend- 
ency of city and country and stated there 
should be a better understanding between 
them. Speaking of the cities milk sup- 
ply, Dr. Harris said that he did not ap- 
prove of milk shipped in from great dis- 
tances and thought that glass lined tank 
cars might be objectionable for shipping 
milk. 





Richfield Springs Cow Testing 
Association Picnic 

E Ritchfield Springs Cow Testing 

Association held a basket picnic re- 

cently at the home of Homer Baker. 
‘About seventy-five being present. 

The picnic was for the purpose of get- 
ting the members better acquamted and to 
elect officers for the coming year. Homer 
Baker was elected president, Clyde Mason, 
secretary and Claude Robinson, treasurer. 
G. W. Tailby, Jr., of Cornell University 


and head of Dairy Improvement Associa- 
tion, gave a very interesting talk on the 
better care of dairy cows and_ the 
producing of milk at the time when 
a good market is obtainable. Other 
speakers were County Agent Harlo 
Seals, Ellis Elwood, manager of Glen 
Foot Farms, Rev. Ainer Bohne Echolt 
and Charles Shepherd of the “Dairymens 
League. 





Farmer’s Meetings 
31—Chemung County Farm and 

Home Bureau Picnic. 

August 10-13—Convention of International 
Apple Shippers’ Associaiion. ~ Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. 

August 10—Summer Meeting of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society, 
Locust Grove farm, Westville, N. J. 

August 30-Sept. 4—New York State Fair 
at Syracuse. 


July 





Count, Notes 

Erie County—Some haying has cofn- 
menced. It is quite good. Potatoes look 
good. Most every one has sold some cows. 
In inis place they went high. Some send 
their milk to Buffalo and some their 
cream. Eggs are 33c a dozen and butter 
43c a pound.—Mrs. A. C. 

New Jersey Notes 

Hunterdon County.—A very wet cold 
Spring until the middle of May then it 
turned dry and it has been cold and dry 
with a few showers with no time to wet 
the grass roots. There is a very short 
hay crop. Clover is a failure. The May 
weed has a full crop and the hay crop is 
the shortest crop in many years. Some 
are sowing soy beans for hay. Pasture 
is short and some are feeding to supple- 
ment pasture. Corn is looking well only 
like everything else tvro weeks late. There 
is very little wheat put together yet and 
many fields yet to cut the 16th of July. 
Wheat is as good as last year. Oats are 
forcing up and the dry weather will 
shorten the crop. Early pptatoes are a 
failure. Strawberries was a full crop. 
Some varieties of apples are a total failure 
and some wil! be a fair crop. Good 
timothy hay is $20.00 a ton, corn 84e, oats 
50c a bushel and eggs 40c a dozen. More 
chickens being raised than ever before and 
cows are dropping off. Help on the farm 
is a thing of the past—J. R. F. 

Notes from West Virginia 

Nicholas County—Recent rains and 
warm days have improved conditions of 
corn and other crops. Potatoes look well, 
oats good. The hay crop will be light. 
Hogs are very. scarce and high.—A. J. L., 
W. Virginia. 


New York Central Exhibit at 
County Fairs 
(Continued from tage 2) 





County Fair, Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 20 
to 25. 

The screen is so arranged that the 
pictures appear just as well in the 
brightest sunshine as they do in the 
darkest theatre. Various films pertain- 
ing to railroad activities are shown, in- 
cluding: Niagara Falls, Handling of 
Ocean Mail by Marine Dept. of the 
NYC, Twentieth Century picture, Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the New York 
Central Railroad, Keeping Up the Rail- 
roads, Man at the Throttle, Transpor- 
tation of Milk, Transportation of Fruit, 
Transportation of Grain, Transportation 
of Livestsock, Snow picture of the 1924 
storm at Syracuse, N. Y., Safety picture 
“Gambling with Death”, Clean Milk, 
Jonathan Barr’s Conversion, Give the 
Pigs a Square Deal. 

The exhibit will be in charge of Mr. 
R. W. Quackenbush, General Agricul- 
tural Agent of the New York Central 
Railroad Lines East, assisted by repre- 
sentatives of the Safety, Traffic, Trans- 
portation and other Departments. 





= for hogs 
Palmo Midds quickly builds 
bone, muscle and fat on 
pigs and hogs. Nothing fat- 
tens hogs like digestible 
crude fat. And Palmo 
Midds is that and more. 


produce 






“IT mar 





— for Cows 
Palmo Midde makes an idcai 
dairy.feed. It analzyes high"in 
rotein and fat--low in fibre. 
Produces heavy milk flow and 
butter fat 


Tankage.” 


Testiz 





~for horses 
Palmo Midds as a horse feedhas 
Bo superior. Palm Oil itself ia 
an excellent horse conditioner. 
Produces brilliant coat and 
keeps horses in tip top shape. 


promptly. 














Better Feeding 
Read These Feeding Results! 


“Put 34 pigs on Palmo Midds and Tankage and in 21d 
850 Ibs. of pork at a cost of § ” nor 

producing pork 4'4c per pound.” 

“Used Palmo Midds and Tankage and produced 11 

Ibs. of pork in 65 days at a cost of $553.05. Cost of A. 

ing pork less than 5c per pound.’ 

“My herd of 15 cows dro off 4 gallons of milk i 

two Gage — supply of Pak F wan he 
eted a litter of pigs 190 days old that avers 

227 Ibs. per head. Fed Palmo Midds, Soy Bean Meal ced 


Another feeder who has the high herd and high cow in a 
Association for his county, credits the results to 
Palmo Midds. 

Consider the high fat, liberal protein, low fibre and low 
moisture content of Palmo Midds and you will appreciate 
why it produces such wonderful results at so little cost, 


Try ten sacks of Palmo Midds. Watch results for thirty 
days. Do tis and you will never be without Palmo Midds. 
Your dealer probably has Palmo Midds. If not, send us his 
name and we will arrange with him to supply you 


The Newsome Feed & Grain Co. 
105 Fifteenth Street :: 
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ts For Less Money 


$36.30. Cost of 


mo Midds was exhausted.” 


Make This Test 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Milk. 











Jerseys Selected by Famous 
Milk Company 


One hundred purebred Jerseys have just been pur- 
chased by the Walker-Gordon Milk Co., of New Jersey, 
producers of the world famous Walker-Gordon Certified 
These cattle were selected to form the nucleus of 
a great high producing purebred herd to gradually re- 
place the herd of over 1000 grade cattle. 

Jerseys are the choice of those who MUST know! 


For information on Jersey cattle or Jersey milk write 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 











Dept. E. 324 W. 23d St., New York 
MILKING SHORTHORNS PUREBRED 
Breeding Stock for Sale GUERNSEY REGISTERED 


The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beet 
sreed is founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
stock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 
The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk check and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 





TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Register of Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write for 
more complete description. 


THE TAYLOR FARM 


Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 





Forge Hill Farm Guernseys 
The Home of the Two LADDIE BULLS 
SAUGERTIES LADDIES ULTRA 86792 

Son of Ultra May King out of an A. R. daughter 

of Florham Laddie, 

TABLE ROCK ULTRA LADDIE 91391 

Son of Florham Laddie out of an A. RB. daughter of 

Ultra May King. 

Bull Calves for Sale at $100 
CHAS. A. SLATER 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


FEEDING PIGS 


R. D. 3 





ACCREDITED HERD 
Open heifers, bred heifers, cows, all ages, 
$200 and up 
Write, or better still, call 
and inspect the nerd, 
MAPLE LANE FARM 
A. H. CHAMBERS, KINGSTON, N. Y. 





O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams, 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right. 

Also a few heifer calves of the saMme lines of breeding. 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
Montgomery . - - 


SPECIAL *%, sus aT 
$50 EACH 
30 to 50 day Gt. Grandsons of Oxford You'll Do. out 
of some of my best cows. Will ship C.0.D. on approval. 
HERD ACCREDITED WATCH THIS SPACB 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Durham, NW. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 





New York 








4 grade Holstein and 

Tuberculin Tested Guernsey cows and 

heifers, that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest guaranteed. 

1. T. & C. A. WELCH 

West Edmeston - - New York 





FEEDING PIGS —either Chester and Yorkshire 
cross, or Berkshire and Ches- 
ter cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks 
old, $6.75. Good healthy stock, free from disease, the 
kind of pigs that make good porkers. Also 35 pure bred 
Chesters, 7 weeks ald, $7.00 each; barrows, boars, or sows. 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Shipping crates supplied free. Will ship any number of 
either lots C.0.D. which enables you to examine pigs at 
your depot, and if they prove unsatisfactory on arrival, 
return at my expense. 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
Tel. Wob. 1415 





PIGS FOR SAL Size, quality, breeding and 

good feeding pigs, big type 
stock. Pigs 7 weeks old, $6.50 each. Pigs 9 
weeks old $6.75 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 
C.0.D. “eep them a week or 10 days and if not 
satisfactory, return pigs at my expense and get 
your money back, or you have the privilege of 
returning them from your depot if you are not 
satisfied. Purebred pigs, Chester or Duroc Sows, 
unrelated Boars, or Barrow pigs, 7 weeks old, 


CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D., Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 








FEEDING PIGS 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire-Chester cross and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
cross, all large growthy pigs, weaned and eating 
pigs; 6 to 8 weeks old, $4.75 each; 8 to 9 wecks 
old, $5.00 each. Send in and get from 2 to 50 
pigs. Also pure bred Chester White or pure bred 
Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $6.00 each. I will ship C. O. D. on ap 
proval. If pigs are not satisfactory at your depot, 
return at my expense. Safe delivery guaranteed, 
No charge for shipping crates. 

WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel: 0086. 








ES 





-SWINE BREEDERS 


. 0. 1. ©. and CHESTER WHITE 
Registered pics. fitter sx ted trom best 
strains obtainable and _ prices right. The best 
breeds for the farmer, gentle and prolific. 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 











When writing advertisers 


Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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The Carolinian—szy Ratae/ Sabatini 


CHAPTER X 
CONCERNING LOBACCO 


M LIOR LATIMER a 1 his wife no 

questions because he was persuaded 
would know of Neild and of 
Neild's issociation with het father no 
more than known to the world at 
there was, and 


if Neild’s presence in Charles Town had 


Quaker. Such things touch- 
ing a man under suspicion, if divulged, 
to thoughts and questions from 


which he must wish to keep his wife aloof 


He came forward now and past his 
visitor, deliberately, so as to compel the 
latter to turn rhus, 


brought into the full 


Neild’s face was 
light from the 
window, and Latimer’s was placed i 
shadow. The Major scanned his visitor's 
countenance with oddne 

with an air of perpetual 
was unlike any face that Latimer remem- 


in 


It was invested 
surprise that 


hered ever to have seen on any man. The 
beard is considered a loathsome affair, 
ut h uld not imagen it assumed for 


beard in 


‘The sale of tobacco, friend. I am a 
planter of tobacco.’ 

‘With whom has your business here been 
conducted ?’ 

“With thy father-in-law, Andrew Carey.’ 

‘And no one else?’ 

‘No one else. Andrew Carey, as thou 
wilt know ,owns many ships and does a 
great trade. He is able to take all the 
tobacco that I grow and all that I can 
purchase for him from other planters at 
present, his own plantations having been 
perforce neglected as a consequence of 
the war.’ 

‘His own plantations ?’ 

Carey had no tobacco plantations, and 
timer’s question all but be- 


Neild made for 
‘Either his own plantations or the 


safe ground at once 
plan- 
tations hereabouts from which he was in 
the habit of buying aforetime. TI know 
not which for certain.’ 

‘Your acquaintance with Sir Andrew is 
a recent one, then? 

‘Oh, yes.’ 


for his one trival slip in the matter of 
Carey’s plantations he had answered all 
questions satisfactorily. And that one slip 
might be the result of an ignorance that 
afforded no ground for suspicion. And 
yet it was an odd thing that a tobacco- 
planter who had lodged with Carey for a 
week on one occasion and for three days 
on another, for the sole purpose of sell- 
ing him tobacco, should not have elicited 
the fact that Carey himself had never 
grown the plant. Tobacco would be their 
natural topic of conversation. 

‘Aye,’ said Latimer, almost in a sigh, 
and as if pursuing his own thoughts. ‘You 
Virginia planters can teach us a deal. We 
Carolinians can produce nothing that can 
compete with your leaf for flavour. Is it 
true that you use cid:r in the fermenta- 
tion, as I have heard?’ 

There was a moment’s pause 
Neild answered him. For the first time in 
that inquiry his reply to a question did 
not come prompt and pat. A broad smile 
expanded his bearded mouth. He shook 


before 


his head. 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


HARRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 
leader in the Colonial party. His political leanings are responsible for the 
breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 


a staunch Tory. 
faces arrest. 
if he will leave Charles Town 
Latimer into an unfair duel. 


Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor's aide. 


Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 
Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 

Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 


Lati- 


mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 
further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 
Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 


War Breaks out. 


The Governor and Mandeville flee. 
Town and is commissioned in the army of South Carolina. 


Latimer returns to Charies 
The Tories burn the Latimer 


home in Charles Town and Myrtle goes to live at the home of General Moultrie, Harry’s 


supertor officer. 


Rutledge, the Colonial Governor, questions the wisdom of this since 


Myrtle has been seen visiting her father’s home where there is a mysterious visitor by 


the name of Jonathan Neild. 


Mandeville and confronts him with the fact. 
Charites Town if Myrtle will not report him as a spy. > 
The British army, outnumbering the Colonists, have in the meantime 


ing implication. 


approached Charles Town and the situation 
In the meantime Neild again returns and he is heid 
Myrtle sees-him in the meantime, unknown to her hus- 
Latimer interrupts them, but still does not 


his person is found a secret code. 
for questioning by Latimer. 
band, and upbraids him for returning. 


Myrtle penetrates Neild’s disguise, discovering that he is 


Mandeville (Neild) promises to leave 
She also hesitates to do this fear- 


is very tense. A spy is captured and on 


suspect Myrtle knows that Neild is really Mandeville. 








‘When, exactly did you first become ac- 
quainted ?’ 

‘On the occasion of my last visit here 
n February, when I made my first sales 
to hiv " 


‘Yet vou lodge with him? Or so I un- 
det tand : 

‘Naturally, friend, since he is my only 
It is at his invitation that I come.’ 


having regard 


yuyer 
‘Do you think, sir, that 
\ndrew’s political convictions, it is 


to Sir 
prudent for a stranger to lodge in his 
house at such a time?’ 

I do not preceive the imprudence, 


‘Himself he is suspect, as he well knows 


That you will understand A stranger 


lodging under his roof must perforce be- 
con n object of suspicion That, too, 
rould clear to you.’ 
Nay. friend; it is not clear at all His 
ns are naught to me; nor yet 
e thin Since both these convictions 
ave led to strife, it follows that both are 
But [ am not concerned with that. 
I am concerned’—and he smiled faintly for 
e first time—‘to sell tobacco. Here, 
friend, is some fine leaf of my own grow- 
x He drew a leather bag from his 
t as he spoke, untied the neck, and 
ffered it ‘Make essay of it, friend 
CThou'lt find it cho. { so thou knowest 


Latimer took the bag, conned the leaf, 
He smiled appreciatively. 


returning it. 
’ 


then smelt it. 
Choice, indeed,’ he said 
Nay, but smoke a pipeful, friend 
Latimer shook his head. ‘I know some- 
not need to smoke 
It is superior 


thing of tobacco. I do 
that leaf to judge its quality. 
to any that ever I have produced.’ 

Neild shrugged a little. ‘As thou wilt,’ 
he said regretfully, and pocketed the bag. 

Latimer rose, and proffered him his pass. 
Neild got up, too, to take it. Watching 
him intently the while. Latimer could 
detect no shade of relief or of any emo- 
tion whatsoever upon that stolid face. Save 


m 


‘That, friend, is a secret that we guard 
most jealously.’ 

It was a clumsy way out, though the 
best that any man in Mandeville’s case 
could have adopted. But, from that mo- 
ment, Latimer suspected him. He betrayed, 
however, nothing of that suspicion. He 
smiled agreement, appreciation even of the 
humour of the Quaker’s closeness. 

‘Naturally, naturally. And you guard 
as secretly the methods of your sweating 
process.” 

‘Oh, yes,’ the Quaker agreed, still smil- 
ing 

‘Of course. But there are pther matters 
that are common knowledge, I imagine. 
At least knowledge of them may easily be 
obtained. For instance—and this is a point 
upon which I have often been curious, yet, 
oddly enough, have never had occasion 
to satisfy my curiosity—how many plants 
do you allow to the acre in Virginia?’ 

\gain the Quaker hestitated whilst he 
made rapid mental calculations. Desper- 
ately he plunged at last 

‘Somewhere about three thousand, I be- 


lieve.’ 

‘Three thousand!’ Major Latimer 
seemed slightly surprised 

‘A ... as nearly as I can remember,’ 


Neild made haste to add. 

‘But planting so closely as that, what 
weight of tobacco do you look to get from 
each plant?’ 

‘Why ...e 
than the average.’ 

‘But what is the average in Virginia?’ 
asked Latimer, and almost at once added 
the suggestion: ‘A pound?’ 

‘A pound, yes. A pound.’ 

‘Ah. There followed a pause during 
which Latimer thoughtfully considered him. 
‘I wonder what weight of seed you allow 
to the acre?’ 

Neild pondered. He was faced by the 
necessity of more desperate calculations, 
and found himself hoplessly without any 
‘I don’t recall the exact amount, 


the merest trifle less 


cuide. 


friend,’ he replied, at last. ‘I leave such 
details to my overseer. Myself, I am more 
concerned with the sale of tobacco than 
with its growth.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Latimer persisted, smiling. 
‘But you must have some notion of the 
amount—approximately.’ 

‘Approximately? Well, I should say . ’” 
He took his nether lip between finger and 
thumb, and a frown of thought corrugated 
his brow. 

In his heart was the desperate hope that, 
if he delayed, Latimer might prompt as 
before. But all that Latimer did was te 
utter an inviting: ‘Yes?’ 

The wretched man plunged desperately, 
there being nothing else left him. 

‘About five pounds,’ he blurted out. 

He found Major Latimer’s stare deepens 
ing m intensity. 

‘To the acre? Five pounds to the acre * 

‘As nearly as I can recall.’ 

And now the soldier was smiling again; 
but it was a smile very different from his 
last; a smile that the Quaker did not like 
at all. 

‘It is extraordinary,’ said he, ‘how 
methods may vary between one province 
and another. Now, here in Carolina we 
cannot plant more than half the number 
of plants to the acre that you tell me are 
usually panted in Virginia. Our plants 
yield only half the weight you tell me is 
yielded by yours. That is remarkable 
enough, but, when we come to this ques- 
tion of seed, the difference is more re- 
markable by far. You allow five pounds 
to the acre, you tell me. Do you know 
what we allow? Of course, you don't, or 
you would not have answered me quite so 
foolishly. We allow an ounce, my tobaccos 
planting friend. Remarkable, isn't it” 
Latimer’s smile was broadening. ‘Almost 
as remarkable as that a spy who comes 
here masquerading as a_ tobacco-planter 
should not have taken the precaution to 
make himself master of these details.” 

The Quaker stared at him a moment, 
then, to his infinite amazement, gave way 
to laughter in which amusement was blende 
ed with contempt. 

‘A spy! Ho, ho, ho! A spy! Varily, 
friend, they who engage in war will for- 
ever be starting at shadows, and perccive 
ing an enemy in every bush. A spy! And 
thou’rt assuming that upon no_ better 
ground than my ignorance of some details 
of tobacco-planting. Faith, friend, if 
every man in like case is to be deemed a 
spy, there must be a mort o’ spies here- 
abouts.’ 

‘But every man in like case does not 
pretend to be a tobacco-planter,’ said Lati- 
mer, no whit deceived by the other’s easy 
assurance. 

‘To be a tobacco-planter does not mean 
that a man must plant tobacco with his 
own hands, but rather one who owns 
plantations, which is my case. I leave the 
planting, as I have already told thee, to 
my overseer and his men. Myself, I am 
concerned to sell the leaf. 

Latimer shook his head. ‘It won't da, 
my friend.’ 

The Quaker became serious, slightly ane 
noyed, and very dignified. 

‘Have thine own way. Because I do not 
know how much seed will go to the acre, 
it follows that I am a spy. Excellent 
reasoning, friend. But I venture to trust 
it will hardly suffice even for men who 
are besotted by war.’ 

Major Latimer moved back towards the 
window behind him. 

‘Come here,’ he said sharply. 
to have a look at you.’ 

The Quaker started. 
astonishment of his face 
crease. 

‘Friend, I do not like thy tone. Civile 
ar 
‘Come here. At once!’ Latimer’s voice 
was hard and peremptory. 

Mr. Neild shrugged, and spread his 
hands in resignation. Then he shuffled 
forward, his air faintly sullen. 

(Continued On Opposite Page) 
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VERY Lone 

Scout likes to 
make things and in 
order to build, it is 
necessary to have 
tools. Probably some 
of our Scouts have a 
shop on the farm 
= and a good collection 
of tools that they can use when they wish. 
Others, I am sure, do not have a work 
bench and tools are scarce and in poor 
shape. 

It is possible to build a work bench 
with perhaps a little help from someone 
who is older and who understands the 
use of tools better than you do. The 
first thing, of course is to have some 
plans. You may get plans of a work 
bench as well as other useful informa- 
tion by writing to “The Mailing Room, 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. 
Y.,” and asking them to send you a 
copy of “The Farm Shop and Tool 
Equipment.” This is free. 

The State College of Agriculture has 
some other bulletins that you will like 
to get if you are interested in machin- 
ery. They are “Knots, Hitches and 
Splices” which will help you in passing 
some of your degree tests; “The Gas 
Engine on the Farm”; “Fitting the Farm 
Saws” which tells all about filing and 
setting saws; “Harness repairing”; and 
“The Farm Water Supply.” 














You can add to your supply of tools 
by saving money to buy one GOOD tool 
at a time. Once a Scout has a work 
bench and some tools in good shape to 
work with, there are any number of 
things to make. Here are just a few: 
(Perhaps you can suggest some more.) 
Kites and Stilts (See the First Degree 
Book); Leantos and fireplaces (See the 
Fourth degree book}; Traps, deadfalls 
and bridges (see Sixth Degree book); 
Bow and arrows and canoes (see book 
seven); Standards for high jumping, 
and many other things. The fellow who 
can DO things is the leader. Skill can 
only be obtained by practice and once 
you learn to handle tools you will never 
forget how. 





Who Wants Their Expenses 
Paid to the Eastern States 
Exposition? 

R. BENSON has just told me that 

two Lone Scouts from our territory 
are to have their expenses paid as dele- 
gates to the Scout camp at the Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield, Mass., 
from September 19 to 25. 

One Lone Scout will be chosen from 
New York State and one from Pennsyl- 
vania. The method of choosing the lucky 
fellow has not been definitely determined 
but some way will be set up of selecting 
the scouts who have made the best all 
around progress during the past year. 
Further announcement will be made in the 
Lone Scout Column. Meanwhile if you 
feel you would like to be considered as 
an applicant for this trip just write and 
tell us. The scouts who go will be ex- 
pected to be in uniform and to be sup- 
plied with a certain amount of equipment, 
which will not be excessive in cost. 

The Scout camp at Springfield is 
recognized as a big thing and the Lone 
Scouts who go will never forget the ex- 
Perience. 





News of the Woodchuck 
Contest 


Dear Lone Scout Editor and Scouts: 
Here’s some news from the Choctaw 
tribe. We are bullding a stone cabin for 
our headquarters. We find It Is quite a Job 
but we are going to keep at It until It Is 
finished. It Is seventeen feet six Inches by 
twelve feet. There Is a fire place In the 
horth end, a door In the south and a win- 
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“I pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day ana 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 











dow on each side. We are going to fill In 
the cracks with blue clay, but we will have 
to cement the fire place. 

1 am making a collection of shells and 
bullets. I have nineteen ranging from fifty- 
seventies, fifty-fives and eighteen mile- 
meters down to B B’s. My largest is one 
used in the world war. It is two and a 
half inches thick and tapers down to a 
blunt point. it has rings or plates on it. 
Each one is smaller than the other until 
the end one, which screws on, which com- 
prises the point. On the back there are 
threads. 1! was told these were to hold a 
pipe full of scrap iron. A round piece 
screws out of the back. Then there are 
numerous holes, probably for powder fuses. 
1 would like to hear from any scouts who 
have shelis of any kind. 

1 have got seven woodchucks so far but 
1 kept only three of the tails. I have a 
twenty-two caliber rifle but it is quite hard 
to stalk them, so get most of them in 
traps. 

Scoutingly yours, 
JOHN J. A. GRADY, 
West Athens, N. Y. 
* * * 


Dear Editor and Scouts: 

Now that the A. A. woodchuck and rat 
contest has been nicely started we should 
have lots of letters to send in telling how 
many points we have got and how we got 
them. 

i have seven pofnts and only Just started. 
I shot two but one got in his hole before 
1 got him so ! dug him out and found four 


others in the hole. | have atso got one 
in a trap. 
1 like John Parry’s plan of each local 


tribe having a prize for the member get- 
ting the most points. We had started this 
nian in our tribe previous to reading John’s 
letter and it seems to be starting a keen 
interest for leadership. 
Scoutingly, 
REUBEN ALTON, L.S.B., L.S.D. 
Poland, N. Y- 
es 8 
Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

| have just got back from a trip on my 
trap line and having had good luck this 
morning, | thought | would send in my re- 
port. I have 38 woodchucks and rat tails 
up to date for the Woodchuck-Rat contest 
in which | hope to win a prize. We are 
going to organize a tribe here, and we 
hope it will be a success. My friend and I 
are going to hike to Philadelphia to the 
Sesqui. We will write a letter to put in 
the Lone Scout column after we return. 
1 wish you would print the Lone Scout 
column every week as that is the first thing 
1 look for in the Agriculturist. ! suggest 
you make a report every week on the five 
who have the highest number of tails in 
the woodchuck-rat contest. 

Scoutingly yours, 
EUGENE P. COLYER, L. S. QO. 
Center Hall, Pa. 
s ¢ ¢ 

Note—We will try to print reports on the 
contest as rapidly as they are sent to us. 
—Lone Scout Editor. Mi 

> 
Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

Well I have at last succeeded in captur- 
Ing nine woodchucks and one rat. Why 
wouldn't it be a good idea to put the name 
of the scout who is highest in the contest 
in the A. A. paper each week and the num- 
ber of woodchuck and rat tails he has cap- 
tured. 1! think it would make many other 
scouts as well as myself work harder. Well, 
here’s hoping | get at least one of the 
prizes. 

Scoutingly, 
BENJAMIN GEORGIA, 
East Concord, N. Y. 
* *¢ ¢ 
Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

| have 22 woodchuck and rat talis. For 
two nights right along | caught 5 rats, but 
they are not quite as thick as that now. 

Scoutingly yours, 
RNARD JESSUP, 
R. 1, Bath, N. Y. 





New Members 


Vincent White, Madrid, N. Y. 
Warren Westcott, Bridgeton, 
Norman Waterston, Indian Lake, 
Frank Vogel, Sandy Lake, Pa. 
Donald Van Gaasbeck, Chemung, N. Y. 
Philip B. Tomlinson, Proctor, Pa. 
James Starbuck, Indian Lake, N. Y. 
James Stanisiaw, Quakertown, Pa. 
Glen Locke, Indian Lake, N. Y. 
Bernard Locke, Indian Lake, N. Y. 
Arthur Locke, Indian Lake, N. Y. 
Leol Lush, Alfred Station, N. Y. 

Paul Lader, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Lees E. King, Indian Lake, N. Y. 
Wallace Dimock, Kibbe, Millerton, N. Y. 
George W. Hoffman, Jr., Odessa, N. Y. 
Harold Henrickson, Holden, Mass. 
Harold E. Harvard, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Harry Harvard, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Frederick Harvard, Skaneatetes, N. Y. 


N. J. 
N. Y. 








New 


Plan Now to Attend the 
Earlier and Greater 


State Fair 


Greatest Exposition of the East 


York 








Wonderful Stock Shows 


of the Empire State. 


Reduced Rates. 


and numerous 
Features of value to every Agriculturist—You owe it to 
Agriculture and Yourself to attend the Eighty-Sixth Fair 





FREE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES—THE FINEST 
EVER ARRANGED FOR ONE WEEK 





Special Round Trip Excursions 





WRITE THE SECRETARY FOR PREMIUM BOOK 


Educational 


over Railroads at 








SYRA 





Aug. 30-31 --- Sept. 1-2-3-4 


CUSE 
























ost SLUG. 





SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS, 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 
Saves C Pot 5 ° 
a... ¢ Cosmenta, Fos atoes, Cabbage. Melons, Flowers, Trees and 
Write for free pamphlet on Bugs and Bhghts, ejc .,to 


Hamamiond's Paint and Slug Shot Works : Beacon. New York 


Put up in popular packages at popular prices 





Robert Ashline, Rouses Point, N. Y. 
Raiph Edward Flick, Corry, Pa. 
Alvero Springs, Indian Lake, N. Y. 





Lone Scout News 


Henry Klee of Bellaire, Ohio, has won 
the. title of Lone Scout Booster and has 

Clarence White of Stony Creek, re- 
cently passed his seventh degree. 

Richard Croft of Vega, N. Y., is a 
Lone Scout Organizer. 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from opposite page) 

‘Stand there, in the light.’ 

Not merely in the light, but directly in a 
shaft of the afternoon sunshine did Lati- 
mer place him, what time he closely scan- 
ned that swarthy face, which impassively 
submitted to this searching examination. 
It revealed to Latimer at last the reason 
for that odd, surprised look with which 
the Quaker’s face was invested. 

‘Why have you shaved your eyebrows?’ 

‘I have no eyebrows, friend.’ 

*You had when last I saw you, wherever 
that may have been. I begin to find some- 
thing familiar in your face, Mr. Neild. 
I wonder what you would look like with- 
out that beard. Take off your neck-cloth, 
and open the breast of your shirt.’ 

‘Friend, I must protest against this .. . 

‘Open the breast of your shirt; unless 
you prefer that I call the guard to do it 
for you.’ 


Again the Quaker shrugged ill-humour- 
edly, but, finding resistance vain, he slowly 
obeyed with fingers that certainly did not 
fumble. 

Almost Latimer found himself admiring 
this man, of whose real trade he no longer 
had a single doubt. His nerves were cere 
tainly of iron. 

‘So,’ he said, as he surveyed the white 
breast bared to his view. ‘As I thought. 
You have stained your face.’ 

‘It is written that we are to suffer 
fools gladly,’ said the Quaker, in tones of 
weary resignation. ‘My breast being 
covered hath escaped the sun, by which my 
face and hands are burnt.’ 

Abruptly, from between the fellow’s 
fingers, Latimer plucked the neck-cloth 
which he had removed, but was still re 
training. He looked at it in the light, and 
laughed. 

‘Sunburn that comes off on your necke 
cloth! I could tell you of a better dye 
than walnut-juice.’ He looked him squares 
ly between the eyes again. ‘Now, Master 
Spy, shall we put an end to this play-act- 


ing? Will you tell me who you are. and 
what is your real name? And then, even 
as he asked, he found at last the clue he 


sought in that face he had been studying 
so intently. ‘Egad!’ he ejaculated on a 
note of intense surprise. ‘You need not. F 
know you, Captain Mandeville.’ 


(To Be Continued) 
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Make Porches Pleasant 
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your 
hot water 


O gas, no coal, not even water pressure needed. And yet, you 


can have all the hot water you want—gallons and gallons of 

it—from your kitchen pump. 
—— ao 
For Every Home Purpose 

In only ten minutes there is plenty of hot water for dishes, and 
more than enough for baby’s bath, for father’s bath or your bath 
in twenty minutes more. 
No need to carry a tea kettle on wash day, nor to sterilize im- 
properly the utensils at milking time, for the New Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater, installed the new way, makes possible 


new conveniences. 


Piping Hot from the Pump 
It’s all very simple. The Perfection Kerosene Water Heater (write 
for booklet) is attached* to pipes leading from the kitchen boiler. 
A simple device, a three-way valve, is placed on the pump. 


Want hot water? Turn the valve, then pump as usual. Want cold 


water? Turn the valve back again. 


And the Cost is Low 
‘There are four models of Perfection Water Heaters, all reasonably 
priced. They can be used in homes with or without water pressure. 
The one pictured is Model No. 412. It has two improved Double- 
Draft Blue Chimney Burners with a special double-wall insulating 


ja ket; a heater that is without equal in the popular priced field. 


«il ( 


Kerosene—the perfect fuel. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 


And all Perfection Water Heaters burn clean, economical Socony 
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Kerosene Water Heaters 





Then Enjoy Life More During Hot Weather 


HE first warm days of spring make 
us wish to move out on the porch—if 
we are fortunate enough to have one. 

For the rugs let us crochet some out 
of the discarded hose. Or dye the worn 
sheets our favorite color, sew into strips, 
and take to the rug weaver, and make a 
hit-and-miss-rug. Or we can braid them 
and sew into squares or round rugs. If 
one buys a rug, probably the best ones are 
fiber, as they will stand a wetting, and 
we do have summer rains. 

The furniture may be of different kinds. 
The most popular are willow, rattan and 
wicker. If you are going to use the old 
furniture you have on hand, remove all 
varnish, and paint a tan, with tiny stripes 
of yellow, and you will have a lovely ser. 
A nice set consists of table, two straight 
chairs and a 1ocker. A table with drop 














No. E374-7—A luncheon cloth showing the 
Oriental influence, is made of white linen 
finished cotton. Flowers worked in unpad- 
ded satin stitch, are in three shades of 
blue. Placing of the light and dark flow- 
ers can be easily seen from the illustration. 
Stems and outline of the basket-vase are 
outlined with a single strand of black. 
Single stitches on the side of the vase are 
in two shades of biue. The very fine line 
of black is one of the chief features of the 
design. Use only two strands in working 
the flowers, so they will be very flat. A 
narrow picot crochet of blue finishes the 
edge. White linene stamped for 36 in. cloth 
85c, Floss 35c. 

No. E374B-7—Napkins to match. White 
linene stamped for four napkins 75c. Floss 
20c. Blue crochet cotton for edge 10c per 
ball. 








ends and long narrow benches is nice. 
Each one can use their own taste in selec- 
tion, and one is sure to find what they most 
desire, at a cost to suit all pocketbooks. 
Now for some cushions. Have lots of 
them. A new note in their make-up is one 
made of colored linen, or crash, striped 
by color tape, the old fashioned kind like 
dressmakers used to use. For example a 
leaf green cushion will have a black strip 
running around it, then two inches more 
beyond a yellow strip, then a lilac, then 
pink, then brown, ete. The effect is odd 
and unusual and no two pillows need to 
be alike. Make them in rectangular shape, 
stitching the tape on with the machine. 
Another fad is the fringed woven slip 
covers. Two squares are placed together, 
and the button holes on each square laced 
together with four strips of braid to match 
the material, and the braid tied at the 
corners. Colored flannel, edged with a 
ruffle, with pinked edges are also pretty. 
Gingham pillows hold their colors when 
laundered, and are cheap. Denim pillows 


are also made. White cushions of un- 
bleached muslin with applique or stenciled 
decorations launder easily. Black sateen 


ones are pretty, with various flowers 
worked on them, or other shades of sateen 
used for motifs, appliqued in with colored 
floss. 

Raffia may be used, braiding them into 
shapes desired, paint a soft brown, and 
yellow daisies on them. If the furniture 
is done in the same colors, put some daisies 
on places large enough for them, and have 
a beautiful set. 

Remember and have a flower box 
painted same as furniture or like the house. 
Permanent boxes or pottery ones are nice 
but more expensive. Very pretty ones are 
made with the bark of trees. 

A corner closet to store summer wraps 


is fine. A paper or magazine rack is also 
nice. 

Serve your meals, at least one a day 
out here. Use straw mats instead of linen 
cloth. If the meal is the evening one, 
take the soiled dishes to the sink, wash the 
silver, leave water standing on the rest, 
and wash in the morning, and enjoy the 
porch with the rest of the family on the 
hot summer evenings. 

—Maser Fern Mitcuern, 


Women And The Fairs 
(Continued from page 3) 
is over-stiff. 

One of the chicf values of a fair ex- 
hibit is that it helps to establish high 
standards for household products—if 
prizes are awarded to anything not en- 
tirely up to standard in every respect a 
false impression is created. It is a 
wonderful aid towards understanding if 
the judge can take time for a lecture- 
demonstration on how exhibits are judg- 
ed. If an exhibitor understands why 
her material was given first prize or no 
prize at all, a fundamental basis is laid 
for good exhibits in the future. Such a 
demonstration tends to create interest 
and good feeling rather than a possible 
feeling that favoritism has been prac- 
ticed. As a matter of fact, in a well- 
managed exhibit the judge never knows 
whose material is being judged. The 
director of exhibits has the list of names, 
with corresponding numbers and gives 
the judge only the numbers. 

A thorough understanding of the 
rules for exhibiting in any fair prevents 
mistakes as to entries and consequent 
disappointments. If one expects to en- 
ter anything for exhibition, she should 
obtain from the fair authorities a prem- 
ium list and whatever others instructions 
are available concerning exhibits. Manv 
county home bureaus have co-operated 
with local fairs towards making clear 
what is expected in a good household 
exhibit. 

The baked goods require greatest 
care in order to have them right. All 
loaves of bread look best if the same 
size. Golden brown crust, tender and 
elastic but not gummy crumb, holes of 
even size, sweet, nutty odor and flavor, 
and loaf of good shape made up an ideal 
loaf. 

Butter and sponge cakes are judged 
according to very different standards 
and cannot enter the same class. Sponge 
cake crust is slightly rough while a but- 
ter cake crust it tender and smooth. 
However, both classes should be uni- 
form in color, size, and shape of loaf, be 
pleasing in flavor and have a crumb of 
fine, even texture, tender, light, slightly 
moist, but not sad. The sponge and 
angel cakes will have a velvety, soft 
elastic crumb quite different from but- 
ter cakes. If fruit or nuts are used in a 
cake, they should be evenly distributed 
throughout. 

Now when it comes to pies, in the 
language of the boys, I'd like to say “a 
mouthful”. In the same exhibit hall 
showing bread and cake that would 
score as“nearly one hundred percent as 
one can ever find on this earth, the pies 
were far from being a joy to behold. I 
have been so affected by it that I should 
like to start a pie campaign if it would 
alter matters—or rather the pie exhibit: 

Some say that cooks are born and 
not made, but I know for a fact that 
any intelligent, interested woman can 
learn how to make a good pie, if she 
will practice the art sufficiently and 
study the results to see what is the mat- 
ter. The crust seems to be the chief 
cause of poor pies. A good crust is 
tender, flaky, thoroughly cooked, golderi 
brown in color and absolutely free from 
rancidity or greasiness. Any good cook 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Nourishing Summer Beverages 


- Refreshing Drinks Recommended by the 3-A Testing Service 


HE drinking of glass after glass of 

ice water, when one is heated from 
over exertion or directly after coming 
in from a walk in the sun is almost certain 
to be injurious. In the words of an 
anonymous poct: 

“Full many a man. both young and old, 

Has gone to his sarcophagus 

By pouring water, icy cold, 

Adown his hot esophagus.” 

On a sultry afternoon or evening cool- 
ing beverages have their place, however, 
and can be made not only refreshing but 
nourishing, for the days when flagging ap- 
petites lead to a decrease in the amount 
of food taken. 

ee «a 

Iced Chocolate:—Mix together one 
cupful chocolate syrup, one cupful chop- 
ped ice, one quart sweet milk and two 
cupfuls carbonated water. Shake well, 
stir in one teaspoonful vanilla extract 
and one cupful whipped cream. Shake 
again and serve in chilled glasses.— 
L. M. T. 

A few grains of salt improve a drink 
containing either cocoa or chocolate. 

x * * 

Egg Lemonade:—Grate the rind from 
two lemons, add one half cupful sugar, 
the juice of four lemons, and a half-inch 
cube of preserved ginger cut in small 
pieces. Pour over this mixture two cup- 
fuls of boiling water and set aside to 
chill. Just before serving, beat the yolks 
and whites of three eggs separately, and 
then together. Pour the lemonade over 
them stirring briskly, add two cupfuls 
of chipped ice and serve in chilled 
glasses. —L. M. T. 

Again a few grains of salt improve the 
flavor. If you have a sweet tooth some 
sugar may be added to this drink. 

» © @ 

Strawberry Delight:—Beat two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar into the beaten 
whites of two eggs. Add one cupful 
strawberry juice and set on ice until 
chilled. Just before serving fill glasses 
to within an inch of the brim with this 
mixture, pour in carbonated water to fill 
and serve with a fresh strawberry on 
top of each glass. Crushed ice may be 
used in the place of the carbonated 
water.—L. M. T. 

The 3-A Testing Service that 
“strat berry juice” means sweetened juice. 
Our tester used a thin syrup which results 
from letting strawberries stand in sugar 
for an hour or so. 

» * * 

Whey Ade:—To two cupfuls lemon 
juice add the grated rind of three lemons 
and two cupfuls of sugar, setting aside 
three or four hours and stirring occa- 
Sionally until well blended. Add six 
eupfuls fresh whey that has been strain- 
ed through a cheesecloth, stir and set 
on ice to chill. Just before serving dust 
a bit of bicarbonate of soda in each glass 
if you wish it to foam up like a soda 
water.—L. M. T. 

This drink is very rich. You will prob- 
ably like a@ quantity of crushed ice with 
wt. If the flavor of the whey is rather 
strong, water may be substituted for a 
part of the measure given. 

* * * 

Watermelon Ade:—Put the red part 
of the melon through a food chopper 
catching all the juice as it is forced out. 
Strain and set aside to chill. In the 
Bottom of a glass put one tablespoonful 
¢hipped ice, pour in the watermelon 
juice and serve at once.—L. M. T. 

If you ordinarily like your watermelon 
with a few grains of salt, this watermelon 
ade will appeal if you have a few grains 
% it. 


found 


* * * 

Iced Raspberry Drink:—Beat the 
white of one egg with one teaspoonful 
sugar until stiff. In the bottom of a 
glass put one tablespoonful raspberry 
Syrup, one half teaspoonful cidar vine- 
gar, and one teaspoonful sugar. Fill 
glass nearly to top with cracked ice and 


ice water, pour in the beaten egg white 
and serve. A dust of bicarbonate of 
soda may be added to the mixture just 
before serving and the beaten egg 
should then be omitted —L. M. T. 


You will be delighted with this simple 
drink. The addition of cider vinegar is a 
suggestion which may be well applied to 
other drinks which lack acid flavor. 


Coffee Nectar:—Make one cupful 
strong coffee and add one tablespoonful 
sugar. Set on ice to chill. In the bot- 
tom of a glass put one fourth cupful 
thick sweet cream, add a dust of nut- 


Milk Shake:—Place 1 cupful of milk 
in a glass fruit jar, add 1 egg or 1 egg 
white, 2 teaspoonfuls of sugar and % 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Add a little ice 
or use very cold ingredients. Screw on 
the top of the can and shake vigorously. 

_ x 7” 

Eggnog:—1 egg, 2/3 cupful milk, 2 
teaspoonfuls sugar, 1% teaspoonful flav- 
oring, speck of salt. Beat the egg 
slightly, add the sugar, salt and flavor- 
ing. Beat a little and then add the milk 
gradually. Strain and serve. 

Lemonade:—4 cupfuls water, 3 lem- 
ons, 34 cupful sugar. Make a syrup by 





inch material, Price 13c. 


and 14 years. 


ette, for instance. 
sizes 16, 





Stylish, Serviceable and Seasonable Frocks 





Pattern 2680 has a unique side-flare and a most attractive neck line. 


16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
material with 2 yard of 27 inch contrasting. Price 13c. 

_ Pattern 2686 has the shoulder tucks and boyish collar so popular this season. 
tm sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 


Pattern 2639 is a lovely little frock for the little girl. 
be charming in tissue gingham, dimity or other crisp fabric. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards of 40 inch material. 

Pattern 2706 shows the princess effect with flared skirt. It is just the pattern for the 
inexperienced dressmaker who wants a dress for sports or for house wear. It comes in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inches bust measure. 
of 32 or 36-4nch material with % yard of 27 inch contrasting. Price 13c. 

Pattern 2700 shows a very attractive design for combining materials, taffeta and georg: 
The tie and collar in one ss @ very novel effect. The pattern comes in 
18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inches bust. 
taffeta 36 inches wide with 174 yards of 36 inch georgette crepe. Price 13c. 

Pattern 2674 is entirely Suited to the all-wear or spor 
and V-neck a trim cffect is achieved which is good for 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust. The 36-inch size tunes 3% yards of 36 inch material 
with % yard of 27 inch contrasting. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). Send all orders to Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. 


a It cuts in sizes 
Stze 36 requires 334 yards of 40-inch 


It cuts 
The 36-inch size takes only 3 yards of 40- 


It is simplicity itself but can 


It cuts im sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
Price 13c. 


The 36-inch size takes only 27% yards 


The 36-inch size takes 2% yards of 


With its set-in sleeves 
It cuts in sizes 


dress. 
| figures. 








meg, a tablespoonful of cracked ice and 
ice cold coffee to fill. Crown top of 
glass with a tablespoonful of sweetened 
whipped cream and serve.—L. M. T. 


If the nutmeg flavor does not appeal 
this drink is delicious without it. 

Here are other refreshing beverages 
which may be quickly made: 


boiling the sugar with 1% cupful of the 
water and a slice of lemon. Cool, add 
lemon juice and the remainder of the 
water. Ice and serve garnished with a 
thin slice of lemon or a sprig of mint. 


Iced Tea:—Use one-fourth more tea 
than is used in making hot tea and pre- 
pare in the same way, only steep 5 min- 
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Extra help to get clothes 
clean more easily, more 
quickly! 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loposening naptha 
work together in 
Fels-Naptha— safely, 
thoroughly! Extra help 
you can get only in 
Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 
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Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 
%\\ Cuticura 

~~ Soap and Oin‘ment 
Work Worders 


“~ —>- i 
Try Our New Shaving Stick. 


























utes instead of 3. Pour off from the 
Yeaves and let cool. When cool, dilute 
with ice water if a weaker beverage is 
desired and add ice. A slice of lemon 
or orange with a clove stuck into it 
gives a good flavor. Two or three mint 
leaves in the glass give appetizing ap- 
pearance and flavor. 


Canning Helps 

Have all equipment ready before the 
rush is on: this equipment may consist 
of: 
1—New rubber rings. Buy the best by 
the gross or carton and watch the 
supply to see that you don’t run out 
in the midst of the canning job. Your 
neighbor may be out, tov. 

—Hot water-bath outfit or steamer for 
fruits and acid vegetables. This may 
be the wash-boiler with a rack that 
fits the bottom, or it may be a special 
outfit for canning. A pressure cooker 
is the safest equipment for canning 
such foods as beans, corn, or other 
non-acid vegetables. These are now 
being sold so reasonably that almost 
anyone who does much canning can 
afford one. 
3—Plenty of jars of right size for family 
and of right shape to store well. All 
jars should be tested for tightness of 
seal. If they leak the least bit, don’t 
risk your labor on them. Use either 
for dry storage or for pickles or other 
food not requiring a tight seal. 
4—Large kettles, pails or pans for hand- 
ling foods in quantity. When prepar- 
ing the fruit or vegetables and when 
blanching, such equipment helps to 
make the job go more smoothly, 
5—Wire baskets or squares of checse- 
cloth for blanching. Plenty of cheese- 
cloth for straining juices comes in 
conveniently at times. ; 
6—A ladle (preferably with a lip for 
pouring) a long handled spoon (cnam- 
elled to avoid being corroded by acid 
foods) a long handled fork, a funnel 
or funnels to fit both jars and bottles, 
tongs, or forceps for handling hot jars 

—all these are inexpensive and are 

wonderful aids to this hot and trying 

task. 

If you notice the above list carefully 
you will see that practically everything 
listed can be used for other cooking pro: 
cesses. For that reason it seems a pity 
not to have them as a regular part of 
the kitchen equipment, especially since 
it means so much just now. 


N 
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Count as one word each initial, 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E, 
words. 


VERY week the / 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
to date of issue, 


order 





Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 7 cents a word, 


The minimum charge per insertion is $1 
abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
Main St., 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


AMERICAN Acricu.tturist reaches OVER 140,000 farmers in-New York 


New York City, 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


~ 


per week. 


Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


states. Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
Because of 














AGENTS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





AGENTS—NEW PI Ae, metas S caty to earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 weckly, selling hirts direct to 
wearer. No capital or experience needed. Re} re- 
gent a real manufacturer Write now for FREE 
SAMPLES. MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad 
way, New York. 














CATTLE 
PUREBRED JERSEYS. Iwo fine large bull 
@alves, four and five month 1, from tuberculin 
pedigree m request 


tested herd Price and | 
W. A. ROUSE, Tully, N. Y. 





WANTED—6 GUERNSEY COWS due to 
a. September or October. r. V. PROS 
KINE, Roxbury, N. ¥ 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 






























































CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 





CORRUGATED PADS for fruit packages, 19 
inch $9.50; 16%, 7.50; Protect O Liners, 
$14.00. ¢ ash with order. C. E BROWN, 
Bridgeville, Del. 








WOOL WANTED—I specialize in wool and 
pelts. Hundreds of satisfied shippers. Write for 
prices and tags. ALVAH A. CONOVER, Leb- 
anon, N 

Seng gy’ bag 7 TOBACCO; Chewing or 


king 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 
FARMERS 


pipe free, a when received. 
ASSOt ATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 


























How I Used My Education 
(Continued from page 1) 


mer we had succeeded in enforcing the 
new rule that no house could take boys 
and girls at the same time. 

There were not any rules regulating 
the conduct of the students, and these 
were badly needed. Here I had the 
full support of both the faculty and the 
town ,especially those patrons who kept 
girl roomers and did not want the full 
responsibility of enforcing certain hours 
for coming in at night, and such prob- 
lems of behavior. I knew what had 
been done at two Universities which I 
had attended where housing conditions 
were similar, and I formulated a set of 
rules as nearly like this as I could re- 
member. Most of the patrons cooperat- 
ed with me on this, and certain organi- 
zations on the campus helped, so that 
by the end of the summer we had be- 
gun to line up most of those groups 
who had much trouble. 

Some Progress Made 
Of course in one 


given us so 


summer the whole 
battle could not be won; but it was 
started, and we had even heard en- 
couraging things of our new policy 
of looking out for our girls from 
other sections of the state. My successor 
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all breeds aural Sore ncaic a | the price ne Men's athletic underwear the " , > am . 
: ‘ rice of o tt indet , 1e work was not mine alone. I could 
SHADY LAWN FARM, De; , N.Y white striped and carded Madras, extra, roomy, ) i ' C. ne 
eer = age ts for $1.95. postage paid GREAT | never have done anything with this 
Jnen and bred matrons, studs, ana > “> . ° > 
on s oon — tg enh thy at reasonable WESTERN MATL. ORDER CO., Alton, Ill. without the staunch support of the Pres- 
prices. WALTER WARD, Seneca Falls, N. ¥ Gon thal ; ere ident and people of Tahlequah. Nor 
CASH P » for Dairymen’s League Certifi- " 
GERMAN SHEPHERD Police puppies, pure | ; i jwled sees gett GEO. 1. | could I have done anything at all, had 
bred, ! k. Fema! ; “—_ y > PHEI PS 450 Broad St., Oneida, ¥ not the President given me so much 
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to 9 FLON A BORNENS, § SPECTAL SALE Ho . Smok freedom to act as I thought best, never 
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DON'T RUN your legs. mer chas- | or Chewing itisfaction Guaranteed or | once withholding his council and advice. 
ing Fee ae ——— = es ’ ; (A gg ‘ Lou Sn pete me I arranged for various speakers to 
will go for al ; , > FARMER ‘ 9 . 
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“WO YOUNG MALE ¢ all women on topics of interest to them. 
Started, $25 ea n 60 days trial. ( he nd | PRINTING That summer there was an enrollment 

’ ) \ Yrvde y ‘ 
puys, $5 each, NEY ROWLEY, I see WOPRETEADA 166 elite ened print- | Of about eleven hundred women, all of 
\ I . 100 white en pes print- : z 
ENGLISH ETTER PUPPIES and grown] og 1 mailed $1.00. Samples pr ntine free. | them expecting to be teachers in some 
Pel ‘ : ICRAF TTRTS es See . ar ; 
ato eee . 4 ASI ond ; SUNKO, Mohawk, New York part of Oklahoma within the very im- 
\ ~ » Je rsor , J - 
a EVERYTHING PRINTED! Samples free! | ™ diate future. I knew the public 
REAGLI PUPS PEDIGREED Black | FRANKLYN PRESS, Milford, N. H schools of Oklahoma and I knew so well 
, \fal ms ' ' 
blankets, bred to hunt, o1 | anywhere | 

' i ) ‘ . rset, Mass | 
$10 each, WM. DEANE, Somerset, REAL ESTATE SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 

RABBITS—4 BREEDS POR SALE 199 accee dairy farm, excellent BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Straw- 
NATIONAL RABBIT EXCHANGI I oss ate “Dote Be soil x Fipicwabec ly Con .,. | berry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, Gooseberry, 
Ne . Si eateles, New York one » aed pin ‘Poggi ae . AS Currant, { , FPrivet, Barberry, Rose 

ty, N. Y. State road; Sy THOMAS plants; Shrub “Tulips, Hyacinths for Séptem- 

" D. ELDER, Green Island, N ber and October planting. Columbine, Foxglove, 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS ; : : Bleeding Heart, Hollyhock, Phlox, Oriental 
OUART MILK ROUTE in Central New Poppy, Canterbury Bells, Sweet William, Pyre- 

] / . 

CHICKS 8&8 UP C. O. D. d y guaranteed y near lar city Tuberculin tested Guern- thrum, Delphinium, Gaillardia and 75 other 
Write for fe g system that ed 90-95% y airy irm tools, horses. Complete outfit varieties of perennial flower plants for summer 
to maturity year after year M. LAUVER, nl air tly ving _ business Exceptional and fall 2 meng all perfectly hardy, living out- 
Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa anity ire a fine established business | doors during r, Catalogue free. HARRY 

tt right + ¢ Addre : Box 377, clo FE. SOU IRES. "Sioa m Bays, Y 

Gus oo. we wy hing Rock AMERICAN AGRICULTURISS MILLIONS CABBAGE Tomato Collard 

neonas, 100-$8.50. Reds, Barred, White Rocks; LIONS iE, Tomato, ‘ 
1 Sat : ixed PPER > zs ef entfed plants. Leading varieties, 100, 30c; 500, $1; 
Bla k M 10 $9. ; M : CAP! £ FOR SALF $ acr D ultry farm, 1% miles 1,000, $1 SO. Hot and Sweet pepper, 100, 40c; 
HATCHERY, Elgin, ws res_ and chur h, 5 room cottage. $70 1,000, $3.50 postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed. 

. H. LONG, Berkshire, New Yor! R. R. LANKFORD, Franklin, Va. 

BABY CHICKS—Pri are f a 
and 100 } IN oi a : White =" MILLIONS CABBAGE, Collard plants, lead- 
Le R > ) SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK ing varieties, $1.25 per 1,000; Hot and Sweet 
$ 0; xed $ 1.50 $8 pepper, $2.50 per 1,000. Expressed. Moss 
light mix $ ! 1 CAULIFLOWER. Cabbage, Sprout. Tomato | packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. CUURT- 
( W. A. LAUVER Celery Plants, Field grown, millions of | LAND PLANT FARM, Wholesale Growers, 
McAliste I i ae hichest yielding stra € seed only, | Courtland, Va. 

long Island Snowball, “Cats- 
TARIETIES POULTRY : | Cai mits, Tong. sland Snowball. “Cats- SITUATIONS WANTED 
e I i an 0: S00. $2.60: 300, $2: 200. $1.50: DO YOU NEED FARM HELP: We have 
r t l J A. BER ¢ ( Plant Danish Ballhead, Cop- able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
GEY I Da on en Market. Fnkhuizen Glory, All Head experience, who want farm work. If you need 
1 ro - Surchead. Farlvy and Late a good, ste aly man, Lewy for = order blank. 
( | ! B Ki.¢ 1) 1 Summer Danish Ballhead. Savoy Ours is not comme al agence We make no 

: a $ 13 SE gees eee ae N). ‘1.40. | charge. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SO. 
ad to tt on oe thee Shrouts. Lone | CIETY. INC., Box A, 301 E. 14th St., New 
nf : Sato’ Tene 1. $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.75: 300, | York City 

( ar] ¢} 1.2 L 1.3 ito Plants, Bon- | = 
free, JACOB: NIEMOND , Pa.| ny Rest, Tohn Baer, Matchless, Stone. ” Same SHEEP 
} } pr Snrouts. Celery Plants, French Golden 
a | feR hing. } BI , Golden Plume, REGISTERED Shropshire, yearling rams and 
' ' ( rel 4 t Pascal. White Plume, Winter Queen, Gold- ewe lambs. Shipped on approval, $20 up. 160% 
< I ‘ en $3 ». $2; 3 $1.50; 200 lamb crop this year. J. S. MORSE, Levanna, N., 
; — | $1 10 1. Send ll plants. No | Y. 
1} p ING ci} on Su ROCHELLE 
wf iM tarred | & SONS, Chester, N SWINE 
POLAND CHINA breeding stock. 75 boars 
: \! i} HARDY PLANTS, well Ww ted, $1 Fs ase and gilts weighing 50 to 7% ea. at $20 
, ‘ | 1 Core » t T varilardias | to $30 each. Choice trio $75. egistered, treat- 
ii L ) toes, $1; 200 Celery ed for cholera and crated for shipment free. 
y | ) Cabbage, $1; 125 Asters, mixed colors, | Choice breeding stock guaranteed _ satisfactory. 
( larathon, | 1 for catalog. WM. P, YEAGLE, Bris- STANLEY SHORT, Cheswold, Del. 
| tol, Pa., Dept. A 
j FOR SALE—Pedigreed O. I. C. pigs, six to 
} . s 
rv Pp Te ae Bale eight weeks of age at $10 each. Bred from prize 
( ORNS, 7 , ERY PLANTS, Stroy ca eady aS “ winning stock. Will ship on approval. E. E. 
T 4 day ep elgg pieces * 4+ | LAFLER, R. D. No. 8, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
4 ‘ * C. SCHMIDT. Bristol. Pa 
{ 
. VEGETABLE PLANTS—READY NOW— WOMEN’S WANTS 
oan . $5 ———————————— CATLIFLOWI!I R M! 1 R roted Fine Plants 
— ST ne aia Thre | $4.50 per 100 ) $20.00 - S. Snowball and PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
POULTRY SUPPLIES iT. S. Erfurt. CH i ERY—Field Grown Golden | hold package, bright new calicoes and_percales. 
i Self B hing, Golden Plume, Golden Heart, Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
; | Easy Blanching, Winter Guess. sene B heen COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
r i ¢ t » . nd turpee’s ‘ordhook eror 
1 ( | 1 ~ rat ); Re p.. ted plants 33 $0 per 1000 WE ARE PREPARED to work your wool 
: CARRAGE—Field Grown $2.00 per 1000; Re- into yarn. Write for prices and particulars. 
“ ted $2.25 per 1000: Late Flat Dutch, Burpee’s | We also have yarns for sale. Samples free. H. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 





head, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, 
Sat Rea Hatch and Red Danish RRUSSELS 
SPROCTS—Field Grown hee ted Danish Giant 
und Tong Island Improvec uy $2.50 per 1000; 500 
for $1.50 Cash with order please Send for 
free list of all plants. PAUL F. ROC TEL LE, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 





A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Me. 


KODAK FINISHING. Trial offer. Any size 
film developed for Se. Prints 3c each. Trial 5x7 
enlargement in handsome mount 25e. Overnight 
service. YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 409 
Bertha St., Albany, N. Y. 
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how much those teachers needed certain 
things to take back to their schools. So 
there were talks with these women on 
mental hygiene, etiquette, religious and 
spiritual growth, vocational guidance, 
and other like subjects that the girls 
asked for. 

So many times it seems as if my be- 
ing there as Dean of Women were only 
a farce, so many of the women students 
were older than I, but they were so 
pathetic most of them, in the narrow- 
ness of their lives, and they were so 
eager and so anxious to find the best 
for themselves and their little district 
schools, that I was glad through it all 
that I had the chance to go there to 
work. It was a real struggle to decide 
whether I should leave Tahlequah in 
the fall and come to Haskell Institute, 
for my time had been so filled and so 
many things needed to be done there, 
but I finally decided I would not stay. 
Almost any sympathetic woman could 
be a Dean of Women there at the 
Northeastern State Teachers’ College, 
but I felt that I had a special work to 
do among the full-blood Indian boys 
and girls of America. Therefore I re- 
signed my position at the end of the 
summer term, on the fourth of August, 
1925, to enter Haskell at the opening of 
the fall term on September Ist. Haskell 
Institute was the goal I set out to reach 
almost since the first when I entered 
college some years ago. I wanted to 
find the place for the largest service to 
the Indian people, and here, more than 
any other place, come representative 
groups from all over the Indian coun- 
try. So it was toward Haskell Institute 
that I turned with eagerness, despite 
those nine happy weeks I had spent at 
Tahlequah. I think one part of me 
will always regret that I did not stay 
on and become a really professional 
Dean of Women, for I loved this little 
taste of the work, but I know that I 
never could have been entirely happy 
had I stayed away from the work I am 
doing now. 

At the close of my work in Tahlequah 
as Dean I went to my home for a three 
day’s visit with my family, and then, on 
August the 8th I arrived at the Ponca 
Reservation, at White Eagle, Oklahoma, 
where I worked during the entire month 
of August among the Ponca Indians, 
My work was done under the auspices 
of the Methodist church, and I was sent 
there to help the Missionary and his 
wife find some kind of program that 
would meet the needs of the young peos 
pl: of the reservation who were home 
for the summer. It was hoped that @ 


(Continued on page 16) 





Doings of a Dishwasher 
(Continued from page 3) 


not know and theories don’t always 
work. When at sixty, I shall have thé 
finished product of my efforts, I shall 
tell you what I believe; but for now I 
only pray two lines from a poem by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


“Oh, far off woman I. shall be, doné 
with life and wise, 

Give me of your wisdom now, whilé 
life is wide and warm.” 


..Only one point I do stress in chitd 
training and that is obedience. Doubt- 
less the necessity of it in the school 
room has braced me up at home. The 
easiest way is to let things go. It is 
hard work to insist on obedience.— 
Laura Bristo. CHAPMAN. 





Cornell Extension Bulletin 133—The Gas 
Engine on the Farm, No. 2. Starting 
Troubles and their Remedy by F. L. Fair- 
banks and F. G. Behrends. This bulletin 
takes up and explains starting troubles 
in a manner that is understandable. Num- 
erous pictures add to its value. Send fof 
your copy. 
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Service Bureau 


A Plow Handle Talk tor Salesmen 


EpiroriAL Note: Jn these modern days, 
every person is a@ salesman of one kind or 
another. The workman in the shop or the 
doctor in his office sells his services just 
as the merchant sells his wares. 

One of the reasons why farming has 
not been particularly successful in recent 
years is the fact that farmers have failed 
to recognise that it is just as necessary 
to sell their products as it is to raise 
them 

Curry Weatherby, Circulation Manager 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, recently 
asked H. E. Cook to write a plow handle 
talk for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST sales- 
men. Dean Cook did so, and tt was so 
good that we thought you would like to 
read it. So here it is: 

ALESMANSHIP is an important part 

of business. Dr. Jordan once said in 
a State Dairymen’s Association meeting, 
putting his hand on the first-prize cheese, 
“This cheese, with all of the excellent 
work back of it, has no value until sold.” 
I am having a lesson from our own busi- 
ness which brings this same fact home to 
me. For some years our certificate milk 
output has had a market in New York 
City for about three-fourths of the out- 
put and the balance sold in cities and towns 
near home. Near-to-New-York-City pro- 
ducers are now supplying the trade and 
we are thrown upon our resources in 
near-by markets. 

Rest assured that never before has 
salesmanship appeared so important to me. 
If we survive in this kind of business the 
art of selling will have been responsible. 
Of course, production must be held at a 
high standard, whether for cheese or milk 
or agricultural magazines, but even then 
people must be told. We are trying to 
make as good certified milk as can be 
made and many babies are given health 
by its use; yet we have to tell mothers 
about it or they dan’t use it. I have 
learned that only a few people are good 
salesmen. 

{determination and personality are first 
and then again there is always an unwritten 
indescribable personality that makes for 
success. Without these qualities men are 
out of place, but they should be carefully 


analyzed before they are rated. 
H. E. Cook. 





They Will Never Learn 


HE following editorial from the New 

York Tribune is published here with 
the hope that it may save someone from 
getting caught by one of the dozens of 
get-rich-quick schemes that are  con- 
stantly being circulated. 


GULLIBILITY 

Were it not for the careers of Whittaker 
Wright, Get-Rich-Quick Miller and Ponzi, 
the story of the young woman who robbed 
friends and acquaintances of $300,000 by 
pretending to sell them telephone stock un- 
der par would be difficult to swallow. Her 
methods were such as to awaken the sus- 
Picions of any intelligent person. An em- 








Younc Wire pal hedhend has 
knocked his thumb digging)—Oh, John, 
and you said you always called a spade 
@ spade.—Lonvdon Mat. 











ployee of the Telephone Company, she said 
she would be able to get stock at the rate 
at which it was sold to her and her fel- 
low employees, and turn it over without 
profit to others. She gave them no stock, 
only receipts for their money, paying “divi- 
dends” out of the funds that came into her 
hands. Apparently her mere word was 
quite satisfactory. For four years people 
in a hurry to get rich without effort fell 
vcitims to her scheme, as through all the 
ages the same sort of people have fallen 
victims to swindlers of all sort and varie- 
ties. 

Undoubtedly this young woman, now In 
the toils, will be tried and probably con- 
victed of fraud. But her case will not 
serve as a lesson. From now till the end 
of time the gullible and the greedy will 
believe that the one way to get rich is to 
put their money into questionable enter- 
prises instead of working and saving. For 
such there is not and never will be any 
hope. 


A Cloud On The Mortgage 


“1! have 20 acres of land which was left 
me by my parents, | belng the only child. 
This property was deeded to my mother by 
her mother from a farm of 83 acres. The 
man who owns the 63 acres (left after the 
20 acres was deeded to my mother) In try- 
ing to raise money on a mortgage found 
that there Is a mortgage on the whole 83 
acres of $500 given March 29, 1850 and due 
March 30, 1850. Now as he says he has to 
get that discharged and a process of law 
must be gone through In order to get this 
done, what I want to find out Is, what part 
of the $500 with interest could he compel 
me to pay. This was deeded to my mother 
about 43 years ago and |! became in posses- 
sion of it 20 years ago. Can the heir col- 
lect compound interest also? 

Another question is that my pasture Joins 
his and he has no fence and does not want 
to put one up. My stock has run on his 
pasture joining mine for about eight or ten 
years. 1! have tried to get along without 
trouble with him. Several times ! have 
given him money and hay and various oth- 
er things. Can he or his heirs after him 
come on and make me trouble if my stock 
still continues to run on his property if he 
will not put up his line fence.” 

THE mortgage that exists on the 83 

4 acres of land is undoubtedly a cloud 
on your title to the 20 acres owned by 
you. However, the owner of the 63 
acres, cannot compel you to pay one 
cent. The only person who can compel 
such payment is the person who owns 
the mortgage. There is a legal pro- 
ceeding that can be instituted for the 
purpose of removing the cloud, but if 
your neighbor wants to raise more mon- 
ey, let him institute the enviable position 
of heing an interested observer and 
profiting by the result. Don’t let him 
talk you into paying him anvthing. It is 
his scrap and not yours. If he secures 
an order removing the cloud from his 
title, you can ask the Court to have it 
removed from yours also. 

If the mortgage was not paid, and an 
heir of the mortgage exists, it is our 
opinion that he cannot collect either 
compound interest or the debt itself, 
for the Statute of Limitations has long 
since run. However, the only person 
who can remove the cloud on your title 
is the heir of the mortgagee, and it mav 
be necessary to pay something to get rid 
of the thing. If an heir appears, we 
suggest that you employ a local attor- 
ney to protect you. 

As to your fence problem, the law is 
that each owner is compelled to pay one- 
half the expense. Where one owner 
refuses, the Board of Fence Viewers 
(the Town Supervisors) should be con- 
sulted. That Board has power to direct 
the building of a fence and to compel 
payment therefor. 


Our Best Pay 

“IT cannot thank you enough for the 
services you have rendered me. I cer- 
tainly consider myself fortunate as with- 
out your help they would not have lis- 
tened to me. The AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
turist Service Bureau is surely a boon 
to its subscribers. 

* * * 

“IT received your check for $1000 on the 
policy for my son’s life. I was very 
much pleased in the way you handled it and 
made such a prompt payment.”—Mrs. 
Grace A. Baker, Morganville, N. Y. 

no = 

I am writing to let you know that we 
have received the draft on my son’s in- 





surance of $1,000 and I thank you very 
very much, and I also thank you for your 
kind sympathy in our great loss. 

Thanking the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and the North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company for their great and wonder- 
ful help in our time of trouble, once again, 
I am—Mrs. F. K. 


Women en And T The Fairs 
(Continued from page 12) 
book gives directions as to making pie 
crust—experience and a critical eye and 
“taster” will do the rest. 

When it comes to hand-work, the 
whole exhibit should be lovely enough 
that it snatches an “ah” from people 
just entering the building. Things once 
receiving a prize should not be entered 
for competition again. And articles 
should be usable under present day cir- 
cumstances unless a special department 
for antiques is conducted. This means 
a constant revision of premium lists— 
a very commendable practice from my 
point of view. 

This very department offers fine op- 
portunities for educational work as to 
what is really beautiful and suitable for 
household or personal adornment. We 
have all seen doilies exhibited which 
represented hours of labor, but little 
beauty or usefulness; children’s clothing 
too elaborate to be cither serviceable or 
in good taste. It is one of the finest 
trends of modern life that such things 
are growing simpler all the time and it 
creates false standards if too much 
credit is given to elaborate things only. 

As for art work, china, pictures, etc., 
we only wish there were more entries 
by amateurs. Too often these exhibits 
are made only by professional people, 
a class by themselves. We are glad to 
see professional artists exhibit at the 
fairs, but we do wish that more home 
folks could find the opportunity to de- 
velop talents which in many cases never 
find expression, 

The educational exhibits offer possi- 
bilities which I have never seen devel- 
oped to the fullest extent. We think 
of them as a place to show the children’s 
school work only. Thank goodness, the 
schools rise to the occasion and show 
things that some of the older genera- 
tion never knew could be learned at 
school. 

But I’d like to see departments for 
the grown-ups too. Competitive essays, 
poems or even speeches and debates 
would arouse interest which sometimes 
seem to flag. Following a beaten path 
is deadly and we cannot progress that 
way. The old-time fair was an annual 
event in people’s lives because of its 
social importance and its very live re- 
lationship with their own activities. 
Once a fair loses that relationship, in- 
terest goes too. 


Down 
NOW 


—and no more pay: 


ments until Oct. Isi 
buys any famous one-profi. 


WITTE Engine 


UP TO 10 H-P 
ERE’S an amazing bargain—th 
famous rugged, depe ndable Witt 
Throttling Governor Engine. Develope: 
surplus horse-power on gasoline, zas- Ol. 
kerosene, distillate or tops. Simple anc 
cheaper ‘to operate, trouble-proof anc 
easy to start. Equipped with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. Think of it~ 
a complete power unit for pumping 6- 
any farm job. Order direct from hes 
ad—wire at my expense if you are in‘ 
hurry. 
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24 Hour Shipments 
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Easy Terms 
GET MY 
Free Book 


EASY TERMS on 

all pumping outfits 
lacing, 5 tbs. of cup ines : 
grease, one oil can and ane engin write 
a pair of pliers. with | Metodayformy free 
all this Free equipment | pumping book or my 
you nave a complete | New Ryn Engine 
power unit for pumping. | 2nd Log and Tree Saw 

Catalog. Giveslow prices 

Order Now! 


and valuable informa. 

tion on all Witte outfits, 
Quick Shipments made from Kansas City or Pittsburg offite 
or nearest of these Witte warehouses: Albany, N. ¥., 
Trenton, N. J., Bangor, Me., New York, N. Y., Richmond, 
Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallar, 
Tex., Laredo, Tex., Denver Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Bill- 
ings, Mont., Los Angeles, Cal. and Portland, Ore. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1800 Witte Building Kansas City, Mo, 
1800 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa, 
1800 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 





EXTRA! 
Order now from this ad 
and I'll also send you 
with any 2 H. engine, 
FREE Pomp Jack, 12 
feet of guaranteed be't- 
ing complete with brit 




















HOLSTEIN BULL 
Fishkill May Bird Inka | 


Born May 12, 1926 

This young bull represents two 
crosses of the blood of Dutchland 
Colantha Sir Inka, who is the best son 
of the noted milk sire, Colantha 
Johanna Lad. 

The dam made 20 Ibs. as a two year 
old, she averaged over 65 ibs of milk a 
day and made 14,281 Ib, of milk in a 
year. | 

For further particulars write to 


FISHKILL FARMS | 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner, 
Hopewell Junction - New York 














BEST BY TEST, 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any wenchiee,' 
——_ test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 











windmil 
time you are taking a 


CHICAGO 
HANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


whether or not it is reliable and durable. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
period in every part of the world. For 12 years 

it has been giving the most reliable service to 

4 hundreds of thousands of owners. 

H Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 

<a and every part subject to friction is constantly 

flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 

and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 


» perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
The <5 Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 


ong chance. But you do not have t = 


experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which.» 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTCER CO Co. 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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How I Used My Education 
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THE QUALITY OF LARRO WILL 
NEVER BE LOWERED SO LONG AS 
LARRO IS MADE, REGARDLESS OF 
WHAT CHANGES TAKE PLACE IN THE 
PRICE OF INGREDIENTS, LARRO 
WILL ALWAYS REMAIN THE SAME. 
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Larro is held rigidly to standards 
which do not permit the substitution 
of cheap, inferior ingredients. It is 


Many years ago we made this promise 
of unchanging quality—stating in 
simple terms a policy that has always 





been in operation in the manufacture 
of Larro. 


This pledge has been faithfully kept; 
it holds as good for the future as it 
has for the past. We repeat it now 
to emphasize the importance of uni- 
formity to buyers of dairy food. 


Your cows can not eat a printed 
formula. They are not concerned 
with market conditions, They do 
need a proven feed to build their own 
condition, to keep healthy and maintain 
high milk yield—and that feed must 
always remain the same in both 
quality and composition if it is to pro- 
duce the same satisfactory results. 


manufactured under a process that 
insures satisfactory results in milk 
and money to the feeder. And after 
all, healthy cows, dependable produc. 
tion and sure profit are more impor- 
tant to you than any temporary 
advantage in price. 


When you have fed Larro and found 
out for yourself how your cows thrive 
and produce on it, you will have 
settled your feeding problem for all 
time. For the Larro pledge of 
unchanging quality is a guarantee of 
unchanging results. The same name 
on the bag means always the same 
feed in the bag, no matter when or 
where you buy it. 





Ask the Nearest Dealer 


THE ree MILLING COMPANY 


Detroit ~ - - 





Want more eggs? 
Like Larro Dairy 


FEEDS THAT NEVER VARY 
FOR COWS, CHICKENS AND HOGS 


Michigan 


You'll get them if you feed Larro Egg Mash to your layers. 


Feed it is always the same—always good. Try it. 
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. 1ost of them it meant the 
r up of a whole new world. And 
believed me and accepted me as 


» of their own group. I was one of 
hem—for was I not also’an Indian as 


they were? Since my summer at Ponca 
my conviction has been greatly 
strengthened, that whatever of lasting 
anc effective progress comes to the In- 
dian people must be through the leader- 
ship of trained native leaders. 

A month is all too short to accom- 
plish anything of lasting good, I realize. 
I did not hope to do more han make 
the merest beginning when I went 
there. I am sure that I never got be- 
yond that point where I almost wished 
that I could have stayed there a whole 
vear, but I could not spare that much 
time from the greater task I believed 
awaited me at Haskell. I think that the 
one thing of lasting good I did was to 
influence some of the girls to go back 
to school when the fall term opened, 
who otherwise would have just stayed 
at home and finally have sunk into the 
old tribal life that is so colorless and so 


unprogressive. One of the girls is now 
here at Haskell Institute, and is doing 
so well here that it is a joy to watch 
her development. That she has un- 
usual qualities of leadership is demon- 
strated in a remarkable way by her 
influence over her classmates. I am 
hoping that some day this very girl (and 
others like her) will be the hlong-needed 
and long-looked-for leader who will go 
back to her own people and direct them 
out to higher things. 

My month on the Ponca reservation 
was one of pleasure, yet it was also mix- 
ed with the bittterest heartache I have 
ever known. I could do so little 
against such overwhelming odds. But 
I have been so glad I went, and the 
Poncas will always be among my dear- 
est friends. They welcomed me so com- 
pletely and treated me go kindly. 

(To Be Continued) 
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